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ASHINGTON, D. C.—The milk pro- 
ducing, transporting, handling, process- 


ing and distributing activities of twenty- 





six important milk producing and consuming 





areas in the United States are now under some 
form of federal government regulation and con- 
trol. Dr. E. W. Gaumnitz, in charge of milk 
marketing agreements, states that twelve orders 
are in effect. 














There are two orders and agree- 
ments, the handlers having signed agreements 
with the Secretary of Agriculture, and licenses 
are in effect in markets. In 
national agreements are in operation for evapor- 
ated and dry milk. 

The twenty-six milk marketing areas are 
nearly all in the North and Middle West. In 
the Northeast there are Boston, Lowell-Law- 
rence, New Bedford and Fall River, Massa- 
chusetts, and New York. In the Middle West 
are Cincinnati and Toledo, Ohio; Battle Creek 
and Kalamazoo, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky; Fort Wayne and La Porte, Indiana; 
Chicago and the Quad Cities, Mimois; Dubu- 
que, Sioux City and Council Bluffs, Iowa; St. 
Louis and Kansas City, Missouri. Farther west 
are Omaha, Nebraska; Leavenworth and 
Wichita, Kansas, Colorado and San 
Diego, California. New Orleans, Louisiana, is 
the only Southern area in the list. 







eleven addition 















Michigan; 











Denver, 








So far as is known, according to Dr. Gaum- 
nitz, the producers in these marketing areas 
are mostly satisfied and would not care to go 
back to the former method of milk marketing. 
He expects that orders and agreements will be 
approved for many other milk marketing areas. 
The Washington district undoubtedly will be 
under an order and agreement soon, and Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, and Providence, Rhode 
Island, are giving some consideration to the 
matter. 
















The government agencies handling the milk 
marketing agreements are in the process of re- 
organization. They are in the A.A.A. under 
an associate administrator, and have a status 
of a bureau separate from the A.A.A. Milo 
Perkins is associate administrator and also 
president of the Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corporation. He has two assistants with the 
title of vice president, of which Dr. Gaumnitz 
Dr. Gaumnitz retains, however, the 









is one. 





title of director of dairy marketing agreements. } 
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Amend St. Louis Agreement 


The approval of the amendments to the order 
regulating the handling of milk in the St. Louis 
area by the Secretary of Agriculture is the 
most recent development in the government’s 
milk marketing regulation activity. The amend- 
ed order becomes effective February 1. 
of a mail referendum, which was held late in 
December among 4,277 eligible Missouri and 
Illinois producers supplying the St. Louis mar- 
ket, show that out of a total of 3,959 producers 
who voted, 3,951 were recorded in favor and 8 


Returns 


against the amendments. 

The amendments to the order will: 

1. Fstablish a relief milk price of $1.78 per 
hundredweight. 

2. Price Class 1 milk sold outside the mar- 
keting area at the level of prevailing prices in 
the market where sold, as determined by the 
market administrator. 

3. Apportion between Class 1 and Class 2 
milk sold by an original handler to another 
handler, on the basis of the class utilization of 
all the milk sold by the receiving handler dur- 
ing the delivery period. 

4. Provide marketing services, which include 
verification of weights, samples, and tests of 
milk, and market information, by a check-off 
up to 4 cents per hundredweight of milk, to be 
paid by producers not members of a cooperative 
association to the market administrator for ren- 
dering the services. Members of a cooperative 
pay to the association whatever check-off the 
members authorize for services rendered by the 
association. 

5. Adjust upward by 4 cents per hundred- 
weight the minimum Class 1 and Class 2 prices 
to producers to compensate for a reduction to 
producers occasioned by the elimination of a 
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lk Marketing Regulation Expanding 


Trend is Toward Extension of Federal-State Control—Schulte Fights to Open 
District of Columbia Market—Attention Centers on Trade Agreements 


payment by handlers for services performed by 
cooperative associations. 

6. Increase the handler assessment for ad- 
mimistration expenses from the present maxi- 


mum of 1 cent per hundredweight to a maxi- 
? 


mum of 2 cents per hundredweight. The amend- 
ments make minor changes to clarify wording 
of certain provisions of the program. 

The Class 1 price of $2.24 per hundredweight 
is for milk of 3.5 per cent butterfat content 
received at handlers’ plants located within the 
marketing area. For milk received at handlers’ 
plants outside the marketing area, the price is 
subject to a zone differential based on the air- 
line distance from the St. Louis City Hall, as 
Within 5 miles, 4 cents; 5-10 miles, 
8 cents; 10-15 miles, 12 cents; 15-20 miles, 16 
cents; 20-30 miles, 18 cents; 30-40 miles, 20 
cents; and 1 cent for each additional 10 miles 
in excess of 40. 


follows: 


The Class 2 milk price is based on a formula: 
For milk received at handlers’ plants within 
the marketing area, the figure is arrived at by 
taking the average price per pound of Chicago 
wholesale 92-score butter multiplied by 3.5, plus 
30 per cent and with 19 cents added; for milk 
received at handlers’ plants outside the market- 
ing area, the Class 2 price is 15 cents less than 
the price received by this formula. 


Butterfat differentials are 3 cents per hundred- 
weight of milk for each 1-tenth of 1 per cent 
of butterfat above or below 3.5 per cent. 


Expect Approval of Washington Order 


Dairy farmers in Maryland, Virginia, West 
Virginia and Pennsylvania included in the 
Washington milkshed are voting on the issuance 
of a federal order and agreement designed to 
regulate milk handling in. this area. As any 
cooperative association of producers in the 
market which qualifies under the 1937 Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act to vote for its member- 
ship may cast a ballot on behalf of its members, 
directors of the Maryland-Virginia Milk Pro- 
ducers Association, representing about 80 per 
cent of the milk producers in the Washington 
area, have voted unanimous approval of the 
agreement. All dairy farmers in the four states 
contributing to the Washington milk supply have 
been polled, and it is expected that the vote will 
be practically unanimous. 

(Continued on Page 17) 
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Salutation 





Volume 2, 
AMERICAN MILK ReE- 


ITH this issue we 
Number 1 of THe 

VIEW, one of the triumvirate of modern 
the 
forty-five year service to the dairy and poultry 


present 


monthly publications with which valuable 
products fields of the former AMERICAN PRO- 
DUCT 
The 


AMERICAN 


Review will be continued and expanded. 


others in our present group comprise 


Butter Review and AMERICAN Eco 


AND Pou.ttry Review. 

This new monthly, introduced in the fall of 1939 
in connection with its predecessor, will strive 
to cater to the needs of those whose interests 
center in the businesses of producing, handling 
and distributing fluid milk, cream and some other 
leading products of milk in a much more spe- 
cialized way than had been possible with Amert- 
itself 
as well with butter, cheese, poultry, eggs and 


CAN Propuce Review, which concerned 


poultry products. 


The broad, thoughtful and unbiased editorial 
policy and dignified, factual presentation of in- 
solid foundation 
built its enviable 
reputation throughout nearly a half century of 
useful life, will be perpetuated in each of its 


whose - 
REVIEW 


dustry news, upon 


AMERICAN PRODUCE 


offspring ; 

Every page of every issue of AMERICAN MILK 
Review will be devoted exclusively to matters 
of direct concern or closely pertaining to the 
dairy and market milk and cream fields; 

With a guaranteed milk plant circulation of 
over 8,550, each of its issues will provide 95 per 
cent coverage of the milk plants in the eastern 
and southern areas of the country and over 50 
per cent coverage of such plants in all other 
This the 
milk plant circulation of any publication in the 
United States field; 


states represents largest exclusive 


Feature articles on timely subjects will be 
as carefully prepared or selected as in the past, 


and these will be augmented by a larger volume 
of interesting trade news 2nd information; 


Monthly publication will permit of more care- 
ful attention to format, make-up and typography 
than has been possible amid the hurry and 
bustle of weekly issues; 


And so we launch another of our new publi- 
cations: changed each into its specialized month- 
ly character by the exigencies and to meet the 
the 
scene, but unchanged and unchanging in un- 


requirements of ever-changing economic 
swerving dedication to the tasks of presenting an 
unbiased record of trade matters and events; of 
striving toward sound and proper development 
of the industries each serves; of lending aid in 
coping with their problems; and of raising a 
sane voice in their defense against unjust ac- 
tion or attack from 


without or within. 


Our former weekly report of open market 


leading 
trated milks in the eastern territory will now 


prices for fresh cream and concen- 
appear in the Tuesday issue of our daily Pro- 


ducers’ Price-Current Subscription Edition. 


We that great 
many of whom have been subscribers to AMERI- 


feel certain our readers, a 
CAN Propuce Review for decades, will approve 
We would appreciate receiving 
1940 number, 
welcoming their frank criticism and their help- 


its successors. 


their impressions of this initial 
ful suggestions for improvement 


Again The Demagogue 


NCE again has lately been afforded the 
the deplorable 
spectacle of the exploitation of the milk 


opportunity to observe 


industry as a whipping boy for purposes of 


personal publicity and political capital. 


the 
I 3 vard of 


into the forefront of 
movement by the New York City 
Health to the present milk grading 
system and to set up in its place this autumn 
Mayor F. H 


his notable talents in 


Injecting himself 


abolish 


a single class, LAGUARDIA ex- 


ercised anew vituperation 
in giving reported vent once more to his long- 
standing spleen against the leaders in the field 
of milk distribution. 


Elsewhere in this issue will be found an 


account of the board’s action and its aftermath 
to date. Confronted 
ful analyses of 


with the industry’s care- 


cost differences as between 
existing Grades 
higher plan to merge 
New York City’s entire fluid milk receipts into 


a single Grade A, Mayor LAGuARrpDIA—accord- 


A and B and of the potential 


costs inherent in the 


ing to the press—characterized one big dealer’s 


statement as “scoundrelly misrepresentation,” 


containing items “inaccurate and dishonest,” 
termed the concern itself “great figure-jugglers,” 
and concluded by stating that “This is but an- 
other instance of this company’s misrepresent- 


ing and confusing issues.’ 


As we have remarked before, it seems dis- 
graceful indeed that reputable and long-estab- 
lished businesses are afforded no apparent pro- 
tection against such wholly unwarranted char- 
acter assailments uttered publicly by the titular 
head of the city government. 


As To Fresh and Canned Milk 


N extremely interesting survey of recent 
A trends in the consumption of canned and 

fluid milks, and the relation of each to the 
other, was presented before the late October 
San Francisco convention of the International 
Association of Milk Dealers by Dr. LeLanp 
Spencer, Professor of Marketing at Cornell 
University, and widely-known authority on milk 
distribution and merchandizing problems. 


Speaking on October 28th, the closing day of 
the week’s extensive and intensive dairy grou 
activities on the West Coast, Dr. SPENCER stated 
that while the consumption of tinned milk has 
for a number of years been recording a steady 
increase, American consumers still procure well 
under 10 per cent of their total milk supplies 
in cans. 

He found ample explanation for the 
but moderate trend toward a larger use 
canned milk both in its lower cost and 
reduced buying power of consumers, which has 
been a feature of the past decade. However, 
he stated unequivocally that the great majority 
of users in this country prefer fresh milk, except 
unduly retail price 
commodities is ex- 


where an wide 
the 
perienced, and where family incomes are severely 
limited. 


in cases 


spread between two 


All costs—including labor charges—involved 
in processing and distributing canned milk are 
than those for fresh milk, Dr. SPENCER 
pointed out. In his analysis of this angle, and 


less 


of the lower selling prices of the evaporated 
product as compared with fresh milk resulting 
therefrom, he cited as leading factors the exist- 
ing relatively lower returns to dairymen tor 
the milk which they supply the condenseries, 
and the lower processing and marketing costs 
for the canned milk. 


He explained that while the plant overhead 
of evaporated milk manufacturers and dealers 
is greater, this situation is than offset 
by the savings in all branches of transportation 
and distribution. Canned milk, he pointed out, 
has less than half the bulk of the fresh product, 
being at the same time much less perishable and 


more 


capable of handling in a cheaper manner. If 
its movement to the consumer refrigeration is 
not required, daily delivery is not essential nor 
is its progress through trade channels affected 
scarcely at all by the strict measures of sanitary 
control which surround fresh milk and add 
considerably to the latter’s marketirig expense. 


He stressed particularly the fact that all labor 
costs in the chain of processing and distributing 
canned milk are much below those for fresh, 
this condition being so especially because of the 
smaller requirements for unionized labor in the 
former industry. 

In his consideration, which included an il- 
luminating review of surveys covering sectional, 
racial and income group trends, Dr. SPENCER 
said in part: 

“The use of canned milk has been increasing 
steadily but the ratio of canned milk to fresh 
milk in the American diet is probably smaller 
than is generally supposed.” Milk consumed both 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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Large Attendance at Dayton 


Technical Matters Subjugated to Theme of Improved Industry Relationships 


at Annual Convention of Ohio Dairy Products Association— 


Excellent Program Arranged 


“Review 
\YTON, OH1O—Upwards of 1,000 mem- 
bers of the Ohio Dairy Products Associ- 


Staff Representative) 


ition and affliated groups met here on 


uesday, January 22nd, 


for the opening ses- 
of their twenty-third annual convention, 
headquarters at the Biltmore Hotel. At the 
time members of the Ohio Dairy Boosters 
ciation tooperated in the major activities 
business and entertainment on the varied and 
interesting two-day schedule. This was the first 
vention of Ohio dairy products interests to 
“Tack” 


beioved 


eld under the secretaryship of J. C. 
the late 


And while relatively new in 


sbet, who has succeeded 


ed Shoenberger. 

field of Ohio dairy products manufacturing 
nd distribution, Mr. Nisbet has already made 
many friends and bids well to lead the associ- 

n’s activities with much success. 
Conventionites began to gather on Monday, 
21st. and on that 
Milk Products 


a dinner with L., 


January evening the Ohio 


Association of Manufacturers 
N. Vining presiding. 


a smoker for the men was held at the 


**Jack"’ Nisbet and T. Kline Hamilton 
mi Hotel, while the women visitors were 
ntertained in the Hotel Van Cleve. 
Better relations between dairy products man- 
turers and government, consumers, em- 
loyees, education interests and producers were 
themes throughout the convention this year. 
tween the processors of dairy products an‘ 
f the other groups an effort was made to 
| answers as to how the services of all em- 
ved in the handling of dairy products from 
the farm to consumer may serve the general 
veliare. That, stated T. Kline Hamilton, presi- 
of the association, 


contains the solution 


many of the problems and troubles that 
beset the dairy industry today. 

Discussions on technical or scientific subjects 
were purposely omitted from the program in 
order to find some solution to the broader econ 
omic and social problems as related to the milk 
and dairy products industries. 

Before the address of | welcome by Mayor 
Chas. J. Brennan of Dayton, “Andy” Devine, 


January, 1940 


of radio and screen fame, crowned as queen 
Miss Ramona McNelly of the 4-H Club. To 
add interest to champion 
Jersey cow “Pioneer Fairy Lena” was exhibited 
to the audience in the ballroom of the Biltmore 
Hotel. 


the occasion her 


President Hamilton Opens Sessions 


convention 
sounded the 


President Hamilton 
with an address 


of the sessions this year. He said in part: 


opened the 


which keynote 


“The wise framers of our constitution wrote 
a significant phrase into the preamble that 
indicates the solution to this whole problem. 
‘We, the people of the United States, in order 
to form a more perfect Union, establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquility, provide for the com- 
mon defence, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity, do ordain and establish this Con- 
stitution for the United States of America.’ 

“Note the phrase ‘promote the general welfare’. 
They didn’t say promote the welfare of busi- 
ness, or promote the welfare of labor, or pro- 
mote the welfare of consumers. They recog- 
nized that all interests would be best served 
when efforts were made to promote the gen- 
eral welfare. 

“Think how quickly our problems would be 
solved if, instead of producers striving for arti- 
ficially high prices, consumers for low prices, 
labor for highest hourly rates and capital for 
maximum returns, each group would consider 
what effect its demands had on the general 
welfare. By sound education we must all be 
brought to realize that securing unreasonable 
benefits at the expense of other groups ultimately 
unbalances the economy and reacts against the 
group that sought the advantage—that a bal- 
anced economy, with equitable treatment of 
producers, labor, capital, management and con- 
sumers is the only sound basis for enduring 
prosperity. 

“Therefore, we must recognize that this 
problem in human relations has two phases of 
equal importance. First, to tell our story, 
second, to learn the problems of others, in the 
interest of the general welfare. In other words, 
we must have more group discussion and more 
group understanding. It must be a mutual 
affair. 

Looking Ahead ; 

“I believe constructive leaders are realizing 
more and more this necessity of group discus- 
sion for mutual understanding and cooperation. 
We have been going through a period, as I 
said, of mental chaos—of crusades and propa- 
ganda, of varied philosophies, pet economic 
theories, panaceas and cure-alls of every kind 
and description—but I look forward to 1940 
as the beginning of a more realistic view, of 
sounder, clearer thinking. I believe more people 
are beginning to realize that crusades and 
radical class legislation cannot produce magic 
short cuts to prosperity, that two and two still 
make four and not six or eight, that producers, 
labor, capital, management, consumers and gov- 
ernment are inter-dependent, and that the sooner 
these groups get together to promote the gen- 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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For manufacturing High Qual- 
ity Concentrated Skimmed Milk, 
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and Buttermilk. 


Eliminate metallic contamina- 
tion. Produce  clean-flavored 
products with ROGERS Stain- 
less Steel Vacuum Pans. 


ROGERS Stainless Steel Vacu- 
um Pans are capably engineered 
and carefully built to produce 
highest quality products. 


* ©@ 
Manufactured in all desired ca- 
pacities, equipped with counter- 


flow or parallel-flow condensers 
to fit all water conditions. 


Stainless Steel Entrainment Sep- 
arator is Standard Equipment in 
All Pans. 
& 

We also manufacture Spray 
Process Milk Driers, Hotwells, 
Single and Double Effect Evap- 
orators and Cream Pasteurizing 
Equipment. 


If you have a problem or a question, 
our Engineers will gladly assist you. 
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Eastern Production Heavy 
New York Shed 
Prices Off Under Mounting Surplus — 


January Flow Holding Far Above 1939 


December Producers’ 


Sharp gains in eastern milk production dur- 
ing December served to depress net pooled re- 
turns to resulted in a weak 
and highly irregular situation in open market 
fluid all leading distribut- 


producers, and 


values for cream at 
ing centers. 

In the New York Shed the uniform producer 
price for December dropped 12c to $2.16 per 
‘100 lbs. for 3.5 per cent goods moving in the 
New York Metropolitan milk marketing area 
received from dairy farmers at handler’s plant 


in the 201-210 mile freight zone. This com- 
pares, however, with a December, 1938, uni- 
form net return of $2.02, so that the recent 
trend toward higher average returns than a 


year ago was continued. 


\ very material expansion in milk quantity 
for December as compared with the previous 
month and the same month last year was prom- 
inently featured in the announcement of the re- 
turn issued in mid-January by E. M. Harmon, 
administrator of the federal-state marketing 


orders 
Quantity Shows Sharp Increase 


His figures show a December volume of milk 
included in the 36,461,410 
Ibs. heavier than in November, and exceeding 
December of the previous year by 58,183,491 Ibs. 
This resulted in a 
smaller percentage moving in Class 1, which 
largely accounts for the decrease in net pooled 
returns. 


price computation 


sharply expanded volume 


Of the December was 
utilized in the top classification, while during 
November nearly 61 per cent was so utilized. 
The total December volume moving in Class 
1 ran 16,574,842 lbs. greater than during De- 
1938. The proportion in each month 
going into Class 2-A, 
held 


per cent. 


total 55.5 per cent 


cember, 
the fluid cream classifica- 
tion, uniform at 


practically roughly 22 


The December uniform price of $2.16 per 
100 Ibs a Class I price of $2.82; 
a Class II-A price of $1.90; and the following 
prices per 100 lbs. for the other seven classes 
which milk used for 
various manufacturing purposes: Class II-B 
2.003; Class III-A $1.603; Class III-B $1.599; 
Class III-C $1.199; Class III-D $1.174; Class 
IV-A $1.099; and Class IV-B $1.229. 


is based on 


represents the value of 


As usual producers delivering milk to plants 
located beyond the 201-210 mile zone from 
New York City receive the uniform price less 
freight differentials, while inside the 201-210 
zone the freight differentials will be added. In 
each case, proper adjustments are made for 
butterfat differentials. 

Mr. Harmon stated that handlers’ reports 
came in more promptly and in better shape this 
month than in any month since the orders were 
promulgated. 


4 


Total Volume and Value 


The total amount of milk accounted for by 
handlers entering into the price computation 
was 372,640,183 pounds. Its value, according 
to its use in the nine classes provided in the 
marketing ordere was $8,427,615.40. From this 
amount there was deducted $366,312.70 for mar- 
ket service claims by handlers and payments to 
The 
handlers’ claims amounting to $281,194.84, pro- 


co-operatives authorized by the orders. 
vide for the diversion of surplus milk to manu- 
facturing plants when not needed in the fluid 
milk market. Payments of such claims are 
made only after the audit of the charges for 
the service. Payments to qualified cooperatives 


for December were $85,117.86. 


Handlers’ market service claims and pay- 
ments to cooperatives for December of $366,- 


(Continued on Page 24) 


Fluid Use Shows Gain 


Milk Industry 


cember Consumption Increase Over Pre- 


Foundation Reports De- 


vious Year For Tenth Straight Month 
New York, N. Y. 


fluid milk during 


Daily average sales of 
December increased 3.01 per 
cent over the same month a year ago, accord- 
ing to reports from leading distributors in 136 
markets to the Milk Industry Foundation. 


The December increase marked the tenth con- 
secutive month for which daily average sales 
showed improvement 1938, following a 
downward trend for sixteen months which be- 
gan in November, 1937. The daily average sales 
1939 showed an in- 
crease of 2.83 per cent over the year 1938. 


over 


for the twelve months of 


totaled 
6,446,222 quarts compared with 6,257,914 quarts 
in December, 1938. 


In December daily average sales 
Employment increased 0.45 
per cent and payroils increased 3.28 per cent 
over December, 1938. 


Other Indications Borne Out 


The upward trend of fluid milk sales as shown 
by the report gives further support to the gen- 
eral indications of improved consumption as 
reflected by figures compiled by governmentror 
industry sources for a number ot cities. Com- 
bined fluid milk receipts for New York, Phila- 
delphia and Boston, as reported by federal stat- 


isticians, show a 1939 total increase of 32,- 
833,000 quarts over the 1938 total receipts. 
The Milk Industry Foundation points out 


that a report recently issued by the San Fran- 
cisco Milk Dealers’ Association showed daily 
average sales of pasteurized milk for the first 


nine months of 1939 up 6.77 


per cent over 
1938. In Detroit an increase of 9.50 per cent 
for the first eleven months of 1939 over the 


same period in 1938 was reported by the Michi- 
gan Milk Producers’ Association. 


These trends in sales and consumption are 
of special interest as they refer chiefly to the 
so-called Class I milk, which brings the farmer 
his highest price, and represent sales of milk 
in bottles for cooking or drinking. 


























Propose Single Grade h 
New York City Health Board Approve » e! 
Merging of A and B Milk This Fall— 


Move Begets Sharp Controversy 


Deluxe 7 


A storm of between the mil 
industry of the New York shed and New Yor 
City administration officials has recently bee 


controversy 


waging over the proposal to merge ex 


2 


; : tie ; is 
Grade A and Grade B milk into one classifica 


tion for New York City, to be known as Grad . Fa 
A: This move, lately embodied in an ord¢ ourish 
tentatively approved by the city Board of Healtfhas prot 
following a period of study of several month##hree ye 
was scheduled to become effective Septembe ° 
The 


lst. The Board’s action has been foreshadowe 


by occasional statements dealing witjdays of 


opened « 


public 
the question. 


The resolution “approved in principle” by th 
Board calls for action by the legal departmen 
and the milk division of the Department 6 
Health to provide presently undefined amend 
ments to the sanitary code and milk regulation 
out the establishment of the sing! 
A, setting up new bag 
standards, increased butterfat and tot 
solid standards from those of the present Grad 


carrying 
grade to be known as 
teria 


B, and requiring lip covering caps on all bottle 
It was stated by Dr. John L. Rice, Commi 
Health, that the milk industry an 
consumers would be given an opportunity to ex 
press their opinions at public hearings to b 


sioner of 


L. A. ¥ 

Alt 
pf Sheff 
Bayonn 
ilk ba 


are also 


scheduled later. 


Milk delivered to the 
costs 15c a quart for Grade B 


consumer at presen 
and 18c fo 
Grade A. Delivered in two-quart fiber container 
under the new system of delivery now being pu 
into effect Grade B 13%c a quart and 
Grade A 16%c a quart. 


costs 


Dr. Rice Explains Move 
Commenting on the action, Dr. Rice said: 


“The control measures enforced by the De 
partment of Health have reached the poin 
where the purity and safety of Grade B milk ar¢ 
in no way inferior to those of Grade A milk 
It is true that the bottles of Grade A milk ar¢ 
supplied with hood caps to protect the lip of 
the bottle against contamination, and that i 
many instances the Grade A milk as now being 
sold has a somewhat higher butterfat conter 
than the Grade B. 


“After September 1 a satisfactory cap cover 
ing the lip of the bottle will be required. More 
over, it is likely that provision will be mad@ 
for allowing milk distributors who desire t¢ 
sell milk with butterfat content distinctly highe 
than the required standard, to label their prod- 
uct with such higher butterfat content. 





“The proposed changes in the Health De 


Six 
partment’s requirement should work no hard: . 
ship on farmers, distributors or consumers, forgS€Tve ¢ 
according to our studies such higher standards T}, o ot 
are already being attained by a large majority 
of the Grade B producers. to adul 
“In the last few years the consumption of kinds « 
Grade A milk has declined from 25 to 13 per Sh 
cent, representing 7 per cent of the farmersg§ 
While these 7 per cent do get a certain pref#New \ 


mium, it amounts only roughly to one cent a The c 
quart, while the consumer pays as much 4 


(Continued on Paae 18) 
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Deluxe Type Dairy Stores in Central Locations Throughout 


Metropolitan New York Not Only Gain Trade 
but Publicize Large Dairy Firm 
IDTOWN Manhattan’s sudden outburst of milk bars 


is largely the result of deliberate policy by Sheffield 
Farms Co., Inc.—a policy of making two milk bars 


ourish where none existed before. All in all, the company 


as promoted a total of eighteen milk bars in the past 


hree years. 


The banner record, however, was set in the last ten 


days of 1939, when two bars serving Sheffield milk were 


pened om 42nd St. within a stone’s throw of each other. 


The City Information 
Center in 42nd St. at 
Pershing Square houses 
one of the newest milk 
bars, and the other is lo- 
cated in 42nd St. between 
Madison and Fifth Aves. 
Both of these bars and 
four others in the Mid- 
town sections are oper- 
ated by Times Square 
L. A. Van Bomel at 42nd St. Opening CONCessions, Inc. 


Although the midtown area boasts the largest number 


vf Sheffield milk bars, the company has ranged as far as 


-ontainersbayonne, Jersey City and Newark, N. J., on the west for 
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nilk bar sites. Cool and refreshing glasses of Sheffield milk 
re also served at milk bars in Brooklyn and Flushing. 


SHEFFIELD FARMS 





Sheffield Bar Opposite Grand Central Station 
Six of the eighteen bars are especially designed to 
serve children, and they are located in department stores. 
The other twelve are independent establishments devoted 
to adult trade, offering milk and doughnuts as well as other 
kinds of sustenance. 


Sheffield Farms decided to develop milk bars when 
New Yorkers could count their milk bars on three fingers. 
The company’s purpose, of course, was to enlarge the 
number of-fluid milk outlets in the Metropolitan area. 
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producing 200 to 6.000 85% OF THE BUTTER PRO- 

pounds of perfect DUCING AND DISTRIBUTING 

oe prints every PLANTS IN THE - & CAN’T 
; BE WRONG! 


For that proportion of them form 
their butter on 


DOERING BUTTER PRINTERS 


Before investing they have completely satisfied them- 
selves of the superiority of Doering machines through 
rigid tests and the convincing testimonials of long- 
time users. They realized it cost them money every 
day they did without a Doering in reduced output, 
weight variations, uneven moisture, extra costs, invisible 
losses. Doerings hold the secret to high speed and 
profitable butter cutting and printing. 


Write for illustrated catalog. 


C. DOERING & SON, INC. 
1379 W. LAKE ST. - CHICAGO 


AUTOMAT 





COMPLETES THE JOB! 


The AUTOMAT sets the pace for rapid, efficient 
wrapping and cartoning of print or roll butter. It 
avoids waste in wrapping materials and cartons. . . 
prevents jam-ups and finger marks .. . handles soft, 
sticky butter without distorting prints . . . soon pays 
for itself in economies and results. Handles 7,500 
quarters, 5,000 halves, pounds or rolls per hour. 


Let our engineering department assist you in planning 
or improving your packaging department. Floor plans, 
surveys, etc., furnished without obligation. Take advan- 
tage of this service. 


Write for details and descriptive catalog. 
AUTOMAT PACKAGING MACHINE WORKS 


15 BROADWAY, TOLEDO, OHIO 
Division of C. DOERING & SON. INC., CHICAGO 














Paper vs. Glass Competition Intensifie 


W. M. Evans Dairy Co., 
of Brooklyn, Launches 


Sliding Scale of Prices for 





Milk in Glass Bottles to 
Meet Paper Competition 


S was naturally to be expected following 
At« November introduction in New York 
City milk in 
two-quart paper containers at a three cent price 


home-delivery service of 
differential on two quarts, competition is meet- 
ing the issue from a new angle in the Metro- 
politan area and elsewhere. On the local scene 
3rooklyn, 
opposed to home milk delivery in paper, was 


one firm, the W. M. Evans Dairy in 


the first to launch a campaign featuring glass 
milk bottles with a price differential on quan- 
The the 
paign consists of featuring the sanitary aspects 


tity purchases basis of Evans cam- 
of glass bottles, the visibility of the cream line, 
the ease in removing a maximum amount of 
the 
three 


cream from the bottle, and salient feature 


the 
second (additional) quart on the same delivery. 


of reducing retail prices cents on 


the 
takén by Borden’s 
the Sheffield 
Renken Dairy 
From 
a start of employment on some one hundred 


Leadership in the introduction of two- 
package 


Products 


quart fibre was 
Farm Division and 
Farms Co., Inc., with the M. H. 


Co. in Brooklyn also joining the ranks. 


routes each by the two largest distributors, the 
new service had been expanded to roughly 1,200 
routes of these two concerns by the turn of the 
year with further extension since then. 


Whereas promotional campaigns of these 
firms featuring the two-quart paper containers 
emphasized the three cent saving on two quarts 
as being attributable largely to the employment 
of the container itself, the Evans Dairy stresses 
the point that the savings offered were due 
© 


6 








almost entirely to cost reductions in distribu- 
tion and increased sales. 


The sliding scale in retail milk prices is not 
original. Similar plans have been followed by 
home milk distributors in other sections of the 
country for several years past. According to 
a recent statement from the Evans company, 
their sales volume increased 3 per cent the first 
week that the sliding scale of prices was in 
effect. 

Evans Issues Statement 

The full statement from the Evans Dairy on 

its latest 


drive is as follows: 


‘The W. M. Evans Dairy Co., Inc., of Brook- 
Pa. 3. 3a 


offer 


this week announced a new price 
milk, reducing the 
cost 3c per quart on all quarts of milk except 


for home-delivered 
The Evans 
price schedule, restricted to milk in glass bot- 
tles, offers flexibility 
to appeal to 


the first left on the same delivery. 
certain advantages of 


which are well calculated con- 


sumers; at the same time, it promises to be 
the most economical for the dairyman himself 
and to provide the best means of increasing his 


route volume. 


“The the W. M. Evans 
Dairy, after a thorough study of costs involved, 
is simply to offer a 3c reduction from the stand- 
ard price for all additional quarts after the first 
quart left on any delivery. The bargain price 
is being made on four grades of milk, as fol- 
lows: 


plan adopted by 


First quart Additional 
delivered quart 


Grade A 18 ; 15 
Grade A Vitamin D 19 16 
Grade B 15 12 
Grade B Vitamin D 16 13 

“While proponents of the large sized paper 
package have claimed that their price reduc- 
tions were entirely made possible by the shift 
from glass, it seemed probable that most of the 
dairy economies would be expected from in- 
creased volumes and lower delivery costs. To 
the Evans Dairy it was apparent after a study 
of the New York and Brooklyn markets, that 
the same objectives could be attained by retain- 
ing the glass bottle at a much lower outlay for 
equipment and promotion. 


Reduced Rates, Advertis 
ing, and Solicitors Vie Fo 
More Milk Sales in New 


York Metropolitan Area 





ConsumptionShowsGai 


“This conclusion was amply substantiated by 
a preliminary test of the Evans price schedule 
conducted without pressure of advertising o: 
canvassers. The first week netted a gain o 
more than 3 per cent in route volume. 


“The present price of two quarts of milk it 
the 2-quart paper container in New York i 
27c. The Evans price thus meets the pape 
container competition for both one and tw 
quarts on the same home delivery. From thi 
point on, the Evans schedule is even lower an 
offers greater price inducements to multiple 
unit purchases. 


Price Comparison Table 


“The following table shows comparisons 


Evans’ new prices with the old unit prices an 
with competitive prices. 
2 ats. 
per day 
Evans new milk price 
Grade B 27¢ 39c 
Regular unit price 30 45 
Savings per day 3 6 
Savings per week 4 42 
Avg. price per quart 13% 13 
Competitive prices in 
2-qt. paper container 27 42 
Advantage of Evans 
over competitive 
price in paper 0 3 


3 ats. 4 ats. 
per day per day 


5 ats. 
per di 


“While the three-quart-a-day purchaser 
be urged to take a two-quart paper containe 
one day and two two-quart containers the ne 
day, the Evans plan provides the advantage 
regular daily delivery of a fresh supply of mil 
at an average price per quart half a cent les 


“Further advantages for the Evans schedul 
increase as the number of units purchased 
each delivery increases. While the minimuw 
price in the two-quart paper container remain 
a flat 13%4c, the price under the Evans pla 
approaches a minimum of 12c as the numbe 
of units sold per delivery goes up. This is 
distinct sales advantage in converting row! 
customers to higher purchases. 


“Simple as the Evans plan is, it offers sti 
other inducements to increased sales. The 3 
reduction applies to additional quarts of fo 
grades of milk—Grade A, Grade A Vitamin 
Grade B, Grade B Vitamin D. Needless 1 
say, this makes an effectlve talking point 4 
consumers. 
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Use Cream Top Bottles 


‘The bulk of Evans business is in the cream- 
top bottles. The promotion given this type of 
bottle makes the 3c reduction on additional pur- 
chases an even more attractive offer. 


c 


‘The Evans campaign announced on 
wary 4 in full pages of advertising in the 


Brooklyn Edition of the New York News, in 


was 





















































TUs the Brooklyn Eagle, Long Island Press, Nassau 
F Review, and Jewish Journal. Later advertising 
O in the same papers will carry the campaign 
T further.” 
New 
Closely following the full page newspaper ad- 
TCa-G vertisements by the Evans Dairy it was re- 
card ported that other Brooklyn distributors also 
JAIN added sliding scale prices on quantity purchases. 
The Karsten Dairy in Queens announced a 
saving of three cents a quart on all units of 
home-delivered milk or cream after the delivery 
ted bi of seven units a week at the regular one-unit 
heduleg P<‘ 
ing 1 Speaking with W. M. Evans, Jr., during the 
Zain OW second week of their intensive sales promotional 
program, he stated that their rate of increase 
milk igg in sales the second week greatly exceeded the 
York ig increase of the first week, with the addition of 
pape three new routes. The Evans newspaper pub- 
nd twa licity program was augmented by a corps of 
om thig salesmen who are employed in house-to-house 
ver andy Solicitations. Price differentials exist on all 
vultiple™ grades of Evans milk, whereas in the two-quart 
paper containers put out by Borden’s, Sheffield 
and some others, only Grade B so far is sold 
at a price reduction. 
isons 
bh all Certain Objections to Sliding Seales 
While the system of sliding scale milk prices 
5 ate@ is in vogue in séme middle-western milk mar 
yr per dai a ‘’ 
kets and seems fundamentally sound from a 
7 merchandising standpoint, there have been 
12 @ found certain objections which cause some milk 
123 distributors to “shy off” from its inauguration. 
eg @ For example, difficulty has been experienced in 
sliding scale markets it preventing possible 
6 collusion between drivers and customers. It is 
easy to conceive how a driver, in order to in- 
cerca crease his income, might so group his one unit 
the nex 2s at the one-unit price into two or three- 
atoae § qu rt sales at the lower prices on his report, 
vial ial thus profiting himself by the difference be- 
one “Sal tween the multiple and single unit prices. The 
temptation is there, and experience is said to 
schedu@] have proven that in some cases it cannot be 
hased resisted. Obviously, milk dealers employing the 


minimugg sliding scale system are constantly on the alert 










remailll to prevent drivers from taking this unfair 
ans pla advantage. 

numbe { 
This is Ek. G. Ackerman, business manager of the 
ne rou Glass Container Association of America, whose 

headquarters are at 19 West 44th St., New 

: York City, has made public a statement based 
were es on a year-end survey of dairy packaging by that 

The : association. His report, bringing out the econ- 
; Or 100 


‘ . ef Omy and advantages accruing through the latest 
itamin “E merchandising plans involving glass bottles in 






edless i various parts of the country, follows in major 
poi t Dart: 
part: 
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Glass Container Group Survey 


Public health, household budgets and the 
three and one-half billion dollar dairy industry 
stand to benefit from the revolutionary systems 
of home delivery introduced last year by dairies 
in many cities, and very recently in New York 
and Chicago, Mr. Ackerman reported. He 
pointed out that the new plans hinge on greater 
use or “every-other-day delivery,” which re- 
duces delivery costs and, consequently, prices 
to the This 
greater consumption of milk, which heretofore 
the 


consumer. inevitably encourages 
has never been adequately 
American diet, he said. 


The for reducing 
costs of home delivery to make an appearance 
the “Elwell started 
ago in Minneapolis and Des Moines, and named 
Mr. tated. The 
plan provides for the usual price on the first 
bottle of milk, 
additional bottle ordered on the same delivery. 
Thus _ the the 
plained, of ordering milk every other day and 


represented in 


first of the new methods 


was lan,” over a year 


after its sponsor, Ackerman 


with a reduced price for each 


housewife has choice, he ex- 


pocketing the saving, or of increasing her 
family quota of milk at reduced prices, or both. 
Owing to the economy of the glass milk 


bottle, which makes many trips from dairy to 
consumer, the Elwell Plan has employed glass 
containers only, Mr. Ackerman stated. Accord- 
study of the plan’s 
Moines, Cedar 
other cities, the idea has found public accept 
milk 
introduced 
in New York City within the past month by 
W. M. Evans Dairy Co., he 


ing to his operation in 


Minneapolis, Des Rapids and 


ance and is resulting in increased con- 


sumption. The plan has also been 


noted 
Use of Large Volume Glass Bottles 


Che second plan, in which the glass industry 
has played a pioneering part, involves the use 
of the two-quart and four-quart glass bottles. 
Two-quart bottles made news when they ap- 
peared for the first last 
West Coast, notably in Los 
and Stockton, and made an 


time Spring on the 


Angeles, Fresno 


instantaneous suc- 


cess, he stated. 


Che principles of every-other- 


day delivery and increased milk consumption 
apply to the multiple-quart container as well 
as the Elwell Plan. 

Chicago’s leading dairies, Bowman Dairy 


and the Borden-Wieland Division of the Borden 
Co., introduced two-quart and four-quart glass 
[ Mr. 


from the re 


milk bottles on January 5th of this year, 


Ackerman pointed out. “Judging 


sults achieved by the new glass containers in 
West Coast cities and in St. Louis, where th: 
St. Louis Dairy and the Pevely Dairy are 
using them, the Chicago experiment should 


prove highly successful,” he said 
Ee awe 

“The difficulty of lowering costs of milk dis 
tribution, without hurting producer, distributor 
or consumer has been a knotty and vexatious 
problem in our economic life. Dairies have be 
come more and more distribution-minded, and 
are to be commended efforts to 
duce consumer prices through new methods of 


Mr. 


(Continued on 


for their re- 
Ackerman said. 
19) 


home delivery,” 


Page 





2-Quart Bottles Make Chicago Debut 


Consumer Savings of 2 Cents per Quart in New Glass 
Package Offered by Leading Windy City Distributors 
— Large Size Containers Standardized at Conference 


inspired by the recently intensified efforts 
toward cutting down distributing costs and 
passing the savings on 


|: CHICAGO the major milk distributors, 


to consumers, intro- 
duced milk in two-quart glass bottles to their 
retail customers at prices substantially reduced 
below the one-quart price. The new service has 


been operative since January 5th. 


While milk dealers in more quiescent mar- 
kets are watching closely the developments in 
the competitive battle between fibre and glass 
containers in Metropolitan New York- 
the latest developments are brought up to date 
elsewhere in this issue—their attention is also 


in which 


focused on the introduction of a newly designed 
two-quart glass bottle for home milk delivery 
in the Chicago market. This is a development 
already tested in certain Far Western centers, 
notably in Los Angeles, Cal., and in St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Late reports from Chicago indicate that the 
3orden-Wieland Co., 


Sidney Wanzer & Sons, and the International 
Dairy Co., already have added the two-quart 


Bowman Dairy Co., the 


glass bottles on their retail routes, or will short- 


ly do so. Savings of 2 cents per quart are re- 
ported to be offered to consumers by these com- 


This 


is at present equivalent to 11 cents per quart 


panies through the two-quart containers. 


as compared with the current Chicago level of 


13 cents for milk in one-quart bottles. 
Home-Delivery Sales Expand 
Following this material cut in retail prices 
under the introduction of the multiple-quart 
glass containers, the Chicago distributors in- 
volved are stated to have experienced an im- 
Gains re- 
ported by some ranged as high as 20 per cent. 


mediate increase in retail milk -sales. 


This expansion, however, was not attributed 
entirely While no 
definite obtainable first 
two weeks’ use of the two-quart glass bottles, 
some dealers expressed the opinion that much 
of the total sales increase was due to diversion 
other 


to increased consumption. 


figures were for the 


from store or sales to the retail home 


delivery. 


In the St. Louis area, where the two and 
four quart sizes have been in use for a year, 
the city’s total volume is said to have increased 
5 per cent during this period. Reports from 
Los Angeles, where a half dozen dealers have 
adopted the new container, all report an in- 
creased volume, one announcing a 25 per cent 
gain. 


While the Chicago dairy company officials 
have been reluctant to make direct statements 
on the basis of the short term experience to 
date, it was indicated that results have been 
impressive enough and that the large contain- 
ers will be offered to the entire city as soon as 
sufficient bottles bottling equipment can 
be obtained. 


and 


“The operation is still in an experimental 
stage with the customer as well as our com- 
pany,” Dr. D. B. Beck, president of the Bow- 
man Dairy Co., recently stated. 

“The history of larger containers in other 
cities,” he continued, that no definite 
conclusion regarding operation can be drawn 
for the first two or three months. In that period, 
customers are experimenting. They change back 
and forth from the larger units to single quarts. 


4 
shows 


We are well satisfied with the early indications 
here.” 

While the new plan meets with the approval 
of the larger home delivery dairies, other whole- 
saling firms who selling to or 
through stores were loath to lose business to 
the two-quart bottles at 


specialize in 


the reduced prices. 


Competitors Cut Prices 

As a countering move, milk in the two-quart 
and one-gallon containers was promptly offered 
by ten dairies, mainly members of the Asso- 
ciated Milk Dealers, at 11 cents a quart for the 
two-quart size and 9% cents in the gallon size. 
The Meadowmoor company, followed by other 
immediately reduced its 


independents, store 


price from 10% to 8! cent less than 


cents, 


one 
the gallon rate 





Holds Two Quarts But Easy to Pour 





The two-quart bottle, as standardized by the re- 


cent joint meeting of the bottle, cap, equipment 

and crate industries in Chicago, has the following 

dimensions. Height—1012 inches. Body diameter 

—4 25/32 inches. Weight of glass—30 ounces. 

The new package is only one inch taller than the 
regular one-quart bottle. 


Thereupon the associated companies cut their 
price to the same figure, although claiming that 
they cannot sell at a profit at 8% cents. 


Thus there is ground for the often-expressed 
belief that a sharp price war might result from 
the introduction of the two-quart glass bottles. 

Innovations To Be Beneficial 


It is interesting to note that two important 


Borden Co. subsidiaries, among others, are ac-§ 


tively engaged in the recent intensive opera- 
tions to distribution and 
to pass savings on to the milk consumers. In 
the New York City market the Borden’s Farm 
Products Division, with the Sheffield Farms 
Co., Inc., and M. H. Renken Dairy Co., is 
pioneering with the two-quart paper containers, 
while Borden-Wieland in Chicago is one of 
those to use the two-quart glass bottles. 


effect economies in 


From these far-reaching new developments in 
commercial operations in both the Chicago and 
New York markets seems 
highly probable that concrete beneficial results 
in the constant move to improve milk distribu- 


and elsewhere, 4t 


tion practices will eventually accrue to con- 
sumers, dealers, labor, and producers. 


Following the introduction of the multiple 
quart glass bottles in Chicago, representatives 
of milk bottle manufacturers, equipment firms, 
and milk distributors met in joint session there 
in mid-January to discuss the new containers 
and to formulate standard specifications as an 
essential move in proper development of this 
interesting and important phase of the dis- 
tributive service. This standardization was ac- 
complished along the following lines: 
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Bottle Standardization Effected 


The size of the new two-quart glass container 
as established at the joint meeting, is 10% 
inches in height and 4-25/32 inches in diameter, 
according to an announcement from the Glass 
Container Association of America and the Dairy 
Industries Supply Association. Shape of the 
bottle follows the familiar one-quart container 
design, with the tall neck maintained to facili- 
tate removal of the top cream. It requires but 
25 per cent more space in the family refrig- 
erator. 

The purpose of the conference was to aid 
dairies sponsoring the multiple-quart bottle plan 

f home delivery in setting up the most eco- 
nomical operation possible. Standardization of 
the two-quart container now enables machinery, 
cap and crate manufacturers to offer standard 
equipment to the trade, instead of the more 

istly special equipment previously available. 

The resolution, 
unanimously at the conference, follows: 


standardization as passed 
That a standard two-quart bottle be adopted 


for the dairy trade with the following speci- 


fications : 

Height 10%" 
Body diameter 425/32” 
Weight 30 oz. 


Glass manufacturers pointed out at the meet- 
ing that since two-quart bottles of 914 inches, 
934 inches, and 11% inches in height are now 
being used it will in most instances be necessary 
to continue to supply these sizes. It was agreed, 
however, that such bottles could be considered 
as specials. The conferees recommended that 
before glass manufacturers offer to the trade 
iny two-quart glass bottle different from the 
above standard or different from the existing 
special shapes, such new design be submitted 
to the Glass Container Association Milk Bottle 
Committee for its 


tion and approval. 


Standardization considera- 

The finishes with which the new two-quart 
bottle will be supplied will duplicate most of 
those now in one-quart bottle designs. These 
finishes, in recognition of the recent trend to 
smaller sizes, will be available in 45 mm., 51 
mm., and 56 mm. diameters. 

Trace Need For Large Bottle 


The need for the two-quart bottle has been 
developing for some time, it was pointed out 
at the meeting, and goes back for its cause to 
several deep-seated trends in milk distribution. 
During the past few years the dairy industry, 
largely through high pegged prices under milk 
control laws, has experienced a decided shift 
in milk sales volumes from home delivery routes 
This shift has had the double effect 
of decreasing per capita consumption and in- 
creasing the per unit delivery costs on routes. 
Higher prices were thus necessitated, and thus 
began the series of cause and effect harmful 
to many dairies—higher prices leading to lower 
route consumption, lower consumption to still 
higher prices, and so on. Behind the whole 
shift from route to store has been the prevalence 


of price differentials in favor of the store pur- 
chase. 


to stores. 


The two-quart bottle is now strongly advo- 
cated by its adherents as the best means so 
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far developed to bring back in some degree a York; Glass Container Association of America, 


price equality between route-sold and store-sold 
milk, both through increased consumption at 
the lower prices possible and through decreased 
plant costs. 


Attending the Chicago’s meeting were rep- 
resentatives of the International Association of 
Milk Deale:s and delegates from the following 
supply manufacturers: Aluminum Seal Co., New 
Kensington, Pa.; Cherry Burrell Corp., Mil- 
waukee; Creamery Package Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago; Crown Cork & Seal Co., Baltimore; 
Dairy Industries Supply Association, New 








Vernon, 
Okla. ; 
Chicago; Milk 

Mojonnier Bros. 


New York; Lamb Glass 
Ohio; Liberty Glass Co., 
George J. Meyer Mfg. Co., 
Bottle Crate Co., Chicago; 
Co., Chicago; Owens-Illinois Glass Co., To 
ledo; Package Machinery Co., Springfield, 
Mass.; Sanitary Metal Cap Corp., Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Sealright Co., Fulton, N. Y.; Standard 
Cap & Seal Corp., Chicago; Thatcher Mfg. Co., 
Elmira, N. Y.; Superior Metal Products Co., 
St. Paul, Minn.; Universal Glass Products 
Co., Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Co., Mt. 
Sapulpa, 


“COLO AIR DRIER 


urely Does the Work” 








Damrow “Cold Air Drying” is worth 
money to you. It makes every Can 
THOROUGHLY DRY, Clean, Sweet — 
with LOWER BACTERIA COUNT. 
Keeps cans free from rust and black 





DAMROW 
CAN 
WASHERS 


In Straightline or Rotary 


types — capacities from 
4 to 14 cans and covers 
per minute. 


Ask your 
Dairy Distributor 
or write for 
Latest Bulletins 


ne ne oe 


Damrow Brothers Co., i 
641 Western Avenue, ’ 
Fond du Lac, Wis. i 
Without obligation, i 
please send us litera- 
ture on Straight line | 
and Rotary type Can 
Washer Equipment to ! 





» COOPERATIVE DAIRY ASSOCIATION 
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spots. Helps your Pa- 
trons deliver Better Quality 
Milk—to improve the qual- 
ity of YOUR Dairy Products 
We'll be glad to show you 
many more reasons why a 
Damrow Can Washer proves 
a more profitable invest- 
ment for you. 
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Cooling Milk On the Farm 


Question :— 

“About 1928-1930 I remember seeing a graph 
published in farm journals showing the rapidity 
of cooling milk in ice water as compared to 
air at various temperatures and as I recall it 
this experiment was conducted at your univer 
sity. I am not sure whether or not it was ever 
published in bulletin form. As I 
were four cans of milk in the experiment, one 
can being cooled in ice water and the others 


recall, there 


in cold air, temperatures ranging from 60 de- 
grees to well below zero. 
through for eleven hours. We will greatly ap- 


All tests were carried 


preciate your sending us the bulletin in which 
this experiment appears, or if it has not been 
written up in bulletin form, the facts concern- 


ing the experiment—V. P. M., Wisconsin.” 


Answer:— 


I would say that your memory was very 


good in describing the material in which you 
are interested. I cannot learn exactly where 
the information was published, but the follow- 


ing table was made up from the graph to which 





Department 


PR 


Cu $5 & D Sf 


of 


H. 


Dairy Industry, Cornell 


cooling medium 


the 
part of the can will cool much slower than in 


ever, is merely placed in the 


and is not mixed, the milk in uppermost 
dicated. Experiments other than those referred 
to show that the uppermost part of unagitated 
milk requires 31%4 to 4 hours to cool to 50 deg., 


even though the can of milk is submerged in 
the vat of water below 35 deg. F. Under simi 
lar conditions a temperature of 60 deg. is reach 
ed after about one hour and 15 minutes. 

If the above is not the information in which 
you are interested, please do not hesitate to 


vrite again. 


Coli Test to Control Ropy Milk 


Question :— 

“T have been told that your department has a 
rather simple bacteriological test for preventing 
ropy milk. We occasionally the 
trouble but would like to eliminate all of it if 


very have 


possible. Any assistance will be appreciated.— 
R. B. ¥., New York.” 


Answer :— 
Several years ago Professor C. N. Stark, of 


you referred. the Department of Dairy Industry here at 
RAPIDITY OF COOLING MILK IN ICE WATER COMPARED WITH COOLING IN THE OPEN AIR 
— — — Hours of cooling — - 

Cooling medium 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 + 9 10 il 

oF. oF, oF. oF, OF, oF. oF. oF. t oF oF. oF. 

Air cooled 50°F 93 90 86 83 79 76 72 71 70 69 68 68 

Air coled 30°F 93 &7 83 77 72 Mi) 63 61 9 57 6 55 

Air cooled —8°F 93 83 74 65 57 52 46 10 34 32 31 31 

Ice and water 32-35°F.* 93 57 47 43 38 8 38 39 ) 39 40 42 
*All ice melted after 5 hours of cooling 


As I recall the work, the three cans of milk 
which were cooled in air were actually put 
into walk-in coolers where, of course, there was 


of 


A wind will make 


no wind or violent movement air as one 
might encounter outdoors. 
some difference, but, even though a fan is turned 
on a can of milk, it takes quite a few hours be- 
fore that milk gets to 60 deg. As IT understand 
it, the milk involved in the study was mixed 
every hour during the time the test was con- 
ducted. There is, of course, a difference in the 
cooling of milk when the milk is stirred and 
taking a temperature of the mixed milk as 
compared to taking the temperature of the milk 
in the top center of the can with no agitation 


of the milk. 


If a dairyman stirs the milk in the can every 
30 minutes to an hour, the above table no doubt 


applies to such a procedure. If the milk, how- 


10 


Cornell, used a broth containing sodium formate- 
and sodium ricinoleate for determining the pres- 
ence or absence of the colon group of bacteria 
in milk. Other work done in the same depart- 
that milk is 
caused by bacteria belonging to the colon group 


ment showed most of the ropy 


of organisms. 

In Journal of Dairy Science, March, 
1937, 148, Doctor L. R. Curtis, then 
in the research laboratory of the Dairymen’s 


the 
on page 
League Cooperative Association, Inc., published 
the 


way 


describing of formate- 


broth as a 


an article use 


of determining 
whether or not milk was contaminated by equip- 
Doctor Curtis conducted this study in 
a plant which was having trouble with ropy 
milk and cream. If you will study the following 


ricinoleate 
ment. 
tables, you will note that there was no ropiness 


as there was no 
gas formed in the formate-ricinoleate broth. 


in the process sample as long 


University, Ithaca, 


eben |e 
OBLEMS 


4-80R UE CER MSE 


New Yor 





THE VALUE OF FORMATE-RICINOLEATE BROTH 
AS A DETECTOR OF ROPY MILK BACTERIA 


IN THE PRODUCT DURING VARIOUS 
STAGES OF PROCESSING 
Gas in Rope in 
formate- sample 
ricinoleate after 20 


hours atl 
60-65 °F, 


broth after 20 
hours at 98°F 


Plant process samples 


Pasteurized heavy cream trom can t 
lasteurized heavy cream from bottler 
Bottle of pasteurized heavy cream 
l’asteurized light cream from can 1 
Pasteurized light cream from bottle: 
Bottle of pasteurized light cream 
Milk from vat No. 1 preheated to 
144°F 
Milk from vat No. 1 after being held 
30 minutes at 144°F 


of milk taken from pipe lead 
did 


Sample 


ing to the bottler. (Cream not 
xo through this pipe but was 
dumped directly into the bottler) 7 
Sample of milk taken from the bot + + 
tler + + 
First bottle of milk 4 + 
OTHER TESTS SHOWING THE VALUE OF 
FORMATE-RICINOLEATE BROTH 
Gas in Rope in 
formate- sample 
ricinoleate after 20 


broth after 20 
hours at 98°F 


Plant process samples hours at 


60-65°F. 


Milk from vat No. 1, preheated to 

144°F -— _— 
Milk from vat No. 1, after being 

held 30 minutes at 144°F _— 


Sample of milk taken from pipe lead- 
ing to the bottler - 


Sample of milk taken from thebottler - 
Pasteurized heavy cream from can + + 
Pasteurized heavy cream from bottler + 
Bottle of pasteurized heavy cream + + 
Pasteurized light cream from can 4 + 
Pasteurized light cream from bottler + + 
3ottle of pasteurized light cream + 


An ordinary gas fermentation tube was used 
during this study. As I have stated the above 
tables clearly show that there was no ropiness 
where the sample showed no gas in the formate- 
ricinoleate broth, but this does not mean that 
a sample which is positive or one which does 
show gas will also show ropiness. There is 
quite a bit of milk and cream which will be 
positive to coli, or, will shov 
It is safe to 
say that as long as the milk or cream does not 


in other words, 
gas but will not exhibit ropiness. 


show positive to coli, ninety-nine chances out 
of one hundred it will not go ropy. 

The tables clearly show that milk or cream 
taken from a pasteurizer at the end of a hold 
ing period does not show the presence of the 
group As the milk 
cream is handled beyond the pasteurizer, im- 


colon of organisms. or 
properly washed and “sterilized” equipment will 
contaminate the product and thus may add the 
ropy organisms which are responsible for the 
ropiness after several hours’ storage. 

The above tables show that the milk which 
was held to determine ropiness was stored at 


60 to 65 deg. F. This temperature is preferred 
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selves care of 
Chicago Cold 
Storage Ware- 
house Company, 
St. Charles Air 
Line Delivery 


CHICAGO COLD STORAGE 
* WAREHOUSE CO. 
1526 So. State St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Amply Financed 








Bill cars to your- 


AFFILIATED COLD STORAGES 


in Ideal Locations for 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 







Bill cars to your- 
selves care of 
Detroit Re- 
frigerating Co., 
14th St. Yards, 
Michigan Central 
Delivery 















DETROIT REFRIGER- 
ATING CO. 
2030 Howard St. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Low Insurance 











Accessible To All Markets 


Bill cars te your- 
selves care of 


all the way 


LACKAWANNA COLD 
STORAGE CO. 
704 Wyoming Ave. 
Scranton, Pa, 

















over 50 deg. or below merely to hasten the de- 
velopment of ropiness if it is going to show 
up. The temperature of 60 to 65 deg. F. is 
the standard one used. 

I trust I have answered your question satis- 
factorily, but, if not, please do not hesitate to 
call upon us again. 

Babcock and Gerber Tests For Fat 
Question :— 

“One of the milk distributors in Schenectady 
was telling me the other day that he is using 
the Gerber test 
cream. He told me he liked it very much and 
said he would not go back to the Babcock again. 
What are the advantages and disadvantages of 
this test over the long recognized Babcock? 
What does it cost to run the Gerber as com- 
pared to the Babcock? I understand it is legal 
in New York State. 
other dairy products? Any 
these points will be grafefully received—W. J. 
M., New York.” 


Answer :— 


for testing all his milk and 


Can it be used for any 


information on 


The Gerber test for fat in milk and cream is 
legal in New York State. 

Here at the Department of Dairy Industry 
at Cornell we that the test for 
milk and cream has advantages over the Bab- 
cock test. The temperature of the acid and 
the milk or cream can be varied considerably 
more when using a Gerber test than when 
using the Babcock without affecting the ap- 
pearance of the finished test. 


feel Gerber 


The Gerber test 
is read to the bottom of the upper meniscus, 
which is a much more definite line than is the 
top of the upper meniscus. The Babcock test 
is, of course, read from the lower part of the 
lower meniscus to the upper part of the upper 
meniscus. A third advantage in favor of the 
Gerber test is that it is only centrifuged 5 
minutes; where the Babcock test is centrifuged 
5 minutes, has water added, is centrifuged 2 
minutes, after which water must be again added, 
and then is finally run for one minute. 
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There probably are several disadvantages to 
the Gerber test when compared to the Bab- 
cock, but the cost of the glassware appears to 
us to be one for the Gerber test 
being too popular in New York State. 


reason not 


In addition to using sulphuric acid in the 
Gerber test, one cc. of an amyl alcohol must 
also be used. ‘This reagent 
than is used in the Babcock test. There are 
10 cc. of sulphuric acid used in the Gerber test 


imakes one more 


as compared to about 17.5 cc. in the Babcock. 
Che cost of the smaller amount of acid and the 
amyl alcohol is approximately the same as the 
cost of the larger amount oi acid used in the 
l}abcock, 


When using the Gerber test for cream, it is 
run exactly the same as is milk so far as the 
reagents and centrifuging time are concerned. 
Chere is no meniscus remover or red reader 
used in the Gerber test for cream. 1 believe 
that the Gerber test would be as popular in 
the United States as it is in Europe if the equip- 
ment were not so expensive, because | feel the 
advantages of the Gerber over the Babcock 
are significant. 


Our experience with the Gerber and Bab- 
cock has been that testers will agree on a read- 


ing of the Gerber test, while the reading of a, 


Babcock test by two or more persons is not 
always the same. When a composite sample 
of milk has been warmed in order to melt the 
fat, then pipetted into test bottles, this milk 
when put into Gerber bottles does not require 
cooling; while it is usually considered nec- 
essary to cool 95 or 100 deg. milk before adding 
acid when running a Babcock test. When the 
milk is not cooled after having been warmed 
to 95 or 100 deg., the Gerber test will be per- 
fectly satisfactory when completed. 


The only product other than cream which has 
been tested to any great extent by the Gerber 
method is ice cream mix. Several oi the larger 
ice cream companies in the United States, I 
understand, use the Gerber test for mix, while 


they still use the Babcock for milk and cream. 
The Gerber test for fat in mix checks well with 
the Babcock or Mojonnier. 


If you are interested in further detail re- 
garding the procedure used in running a Gerber 
test, we shall be glad to send you that informa- 
tion. 

Superphosphate For Dairy Stables 
Question :— 

“I am a veterinarian so am asked frequently 
the value of superphosphate as an antiseptic on 
cow stable floors. Can you tell me whether or 
not it is as satisfactory as lime for this pur- 
pose? What effect if any does superphosphate 
have on the organisms causing Bang’s disease 
and common mastitis? How much superphos- 


phate should be used in a stable housing 20 to 
25 cows?—A. W. B., Maryland.” 


Answer :— . 

Since superphosphate contains a rather high 
concentration of one or more strong acids, it 
kills bacteria readily. Experiments reported 
from Michigan State College show that the 
bacterium which causes the Bang abortion dis- 
ease and the one which causes most mastitis 
are killed when 20 per cent superphosphate is 
used in dairy barns at the rate of two pounds 
per cow per day. 


Probably one pound per cow per day is al- 
most as efficient from the standpoint of killing 
bacteria, provided this amount of superphos- 
phate is not scattered over too great a floor 
area. Superphosphate, as normally used in 
dairy barns, will probably not kill bacterial 
spores. Unless straw, hay, soil, manure, and 
like material get into milk, bacteria developing 
from spores cause very little trouble as far as 
producing high quality milk is concerned. 


Proper use of superphosphate in gutters and 
walks in dairy barns will kill a large number 
of bacteria, and it is therefore as valuable as 
lime in reducing the kinds and number of bac- 
teria common to dairy barn floors. 











New Dnve Against Unfit Cans 


Milk and Ice Cream Can Institute Opens Intensified 1940 Campaign to Rid 


Dairy Industry Channels of Battered and Rusty Containers— 


Bears All Expense of Drive 


LEVELAND, OHIO.—An intensive 1940 

drive has been launched here in the nation- 

wide campaign of recent years to help 
rid the dairy industry of the heavy toll an- 
nually levied on original qualities of fluid milk 
and cream by the use of rusty, worn-out milk 
cans in shipments from the farmer to the re- 
ceiving station or processing plant. The move 
is sponsored by the Milk and Ice Cream Can 
Institute, whose headquarters are in the Keith 
Building here. 


Quality losses through the use of unfit cans 
not only work a hardship on the dairymen in 
the form of lowered rates for their milk, but, 
likewise and equally important, their employ- 
ment makes it more difficult for the milk pro 
cessor to maintain a high quality in his finished 


products. 


In its current broadened effort to remedy this 
situation the Institute is conducting an educa 


tional program to the individual farmer or 
dairyman through the dairy, creamery and_ic¢ 
cream plants. The program is being carried 


through without financial contribution from any 
of the participating plants, all expense in the 


dissemination of educational literature being 
the Institute 


organization 


itself, which is a non 
devoted to the 


maintenance of highest quality standards in the 


borne by 
profit primarily 


manufacture of milk and ice cream cans. 


Announcement Gives All Details 
\nnouncements outlining the reasons for and 
methods followed in the campaign have already 
lustitute the 
country’s dairies and dairy products manufac 


gone out from headquarters to 


turing plants. Included in the appeal for co 
operation is a sample of the initial piece of edu- 
on the current year’s drive, 


cation material 


together with postage-paid return post cards 
through which orders for this- material may be 


placed with the Institute. 

The announcement calls attention to the free 
advertising material available for circularization 
It stresses the fact that the 
otherwise unfit cans that 


to farmer patrons. 


rusted and come to 
the processing plant are a handicap to each in- 
dividual’s business, and it enumerates the detri- 
ments to efficient and profitable operation di- 
rectly attributable to their Likewise it 
calls’ attention to the definite advertising value 


to the plants themselves in having their patrons 


use. 


and the consuming public as a whole impressed 
with their utilization of good-condition cans, 
and emphasizes the fact that no financial obli- 
gation whatever rests with the processor in 
furthering the campaign. 

Leading means are enumerated of cooperat- 
ing with the movement by distribution of the 
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educational material through monthly check 
mailings; through inspectors, procurement men 
and supervisors; through insertion in every old 
and battered can coming to the plant; and 
through maintaining a supply of folders in 
those portions of the plant most frequently 


visited by the patrons. 


A reproduction of the bulletin going out to 
processing plants is presented herewith: 


eREE! 


ADVERTISING TO YOUR 
FARMER PATRONS 






USES 











MAIL rooay 





Text of Initial Folder 


The folder prepared for distribution to the 
farmers is of handy size for insertion in stand- 
ard envelopes and is printed in two colors, bear- 
ing on its front and reverse sides reproduc- 
tions of an old and battered and a shiny new 
can. It is entitled “All Old Milk Cans Leak 
Profits!”, and its text reads as follows: 


“STOP PROFIT LEAKS WITH NEW CANS 
“Old battered milk cans 
quality milk and cream into low-profit grades in the 
twinkling of an eye. Inspected herds - - - sanitary 
barns and milking equipment - - - careful and speedy 
handling - - - all these things and many more give 
you the right to expect full price. But an old battered 
milk can may wipe out your care and effort and 
actually cost you hard-earned dollars - - - month after 
month. 

‘Take time out to 
Get rid of your old 
source of high 
Get bright, new, 
leaks. 


may change your high 


look at your milk 
relics and you get rid of one 
bacteria count and metallic taint 
sparkling cans and stop those profit 


cans now 


“START NOW 
**Protect the quality of your milk or cream at 
every step of the way Change to new profit-protect- 
ing. easier-to-clean cans today. New cans are being 
made better than ever before. Manufacturing methods 


have improved; construction and design have been 
improved; and years of extra profit-producing life 
have been added So see your dealer today. Ex- 


amine these new cans and see for yourself how muc 
better they are. Buy them and use them - - - sta 
protecting your milk and cream profits now.’’ 


Seeks Fullest Cooperation 


In the covering letter the Institute calls at 
tention to the many creameries and dairies ix 
the addressee’s district who have formerly co 
operated wholeheartedly with the effort, by 
points out that some have failed to join the 
movement and asks the aid of all in securing 
the fullest possible participation. 


It likewise calls for suggestions regarding th 
necessity of and benefits from the program, an 
states that samples of educational matter pu 
out later will be distributed on a nation-wid 


scale. 
—--—_——- 


MILK DRIVERS. STRIKE SETTLED 


South Bend, Ind. (E. B.).—Milk deliverie 
now are being made on most of the 110 milk 
routes here and at Mishawaka, following 
day recently when both withou 


milk. At the plant of the Mishawaka Farmers 


cities went 
Dairy, where the original strike was called, i 
was reported that all except three drivers re 
turned to their posts. The City Dairy Co. her 
became the second victim oi the strike to en 
force demands that include an increase in mini 
mum percentage wage based on deliveries. Th 
strike tied up the plant, but milk was availabl 
Hildreth 


said th 


who called for it. H. R. 
the Milk Council 
union and the council had been negotiating of 
milk strik 


for those 
secretary of here, 
a new work contract since the last 
in November, 1938. 

— we 


ENGLAND DAIRIES EXPAND 


the 


England 


NEW 


Coincident with new plat 
by the New 
Mass., the management, under the direction 


F. Lb. 


in a graphic manner the 


opening Ol al 
Dairies in Charlestow 
Davis, published a new booklet telli 
story of the variou 
through 
the 


stages which milk is passed on 
journey from farm to the consumer. 


The booklet is well illustrated, showing 
stallations of all the principal items of equij 
ment. Extra green color adds to the attractive 


the 1 


ness 


of the pictorial description of 
plant. To dealer-customers and the public t 
new plant with its booklet presentation enhanc 
the prestige of this cooperative milk busir 
and its products. 

a ee 


INDIANAPOLIS MILK PRICES 


Indianapolis, Ind. (E. B.).—Milk prices f 
the delivery period, December 16-31, for dis 
tributors have been announced by Leon C. Col 
ler, milk administrator for this area. Prices t 
be paid by distributors for milk of 4 per cent 
butterfat content for the last half of Decembe' 
are: Class 1, $2.46; Class 1-B, $1.88; Clas: 
2-A, $1.66; Class 2-B, $1.54; Class 2-C, $1.44 
and Class 3, $1.27. 

——__ o — - 

Appleton, Wis.—Louis M. Schoen has put 
chased a cheese factery in Seymour from W. B 
Schroeder. 
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FOR BEVERAGES or FLAVORING p pean yf nae 
ills = Ice Cream, Ices, Sherberts— a "eet 
=. THE TUTTLE PRESS will recover 
rly co more juice and edible pulp from 
rt, bu fruits, cocoa nut meats, etc., than any 
sin the other Extractor. It’s the squeeze and 
par, not the grind that does the trick. 
THE EXTRA JUICE Pays For It in One Season 
a Used by the largest concerns in the 
ing t industry dispensing fruit drinks, ice 
im, ali cream, etc. Try it out in your plant 
ter pu and check our claims. Sturdy Construction 
on-wid Write for full particulars. No obligation. Pliny Metal 
TUTTLE SYSTEM “ “suaco * totes 
CHICAGO 
LED 
~ H. J>- KERR NOW MANAGER EXTEND INDIANA MILK SHED have no effect on the retail price of milk. This 
cal sien applies only to high grade milk. 
mulk or » i 'f 
wing For mer Aasistont Manager Named Head Indianapolis, Ind. (E. B.).—Notice that the Producers who have been shipping lower 
withos of CP Chicago Sales Branch Marion County marketing area here has been standard milk to this market may continue to 
armers Announcenient was recently made by E. B. opened to all producers for the supply of high- ship, but under the order no additional farmers 


Lehrack, vice-president of The Creamery Pack- 
age Mfg. Co., of the promotion of Harold J. 
Kerr from assistant manager to manager of 
the firm’s Chicago Sales Branch. 
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In commenting on the 
appointment, Mr. Leh- 
rack said, “Mr. Kerr re- 


lildreth ceived his early sales 
aid th training under George 
ting o Anderson. He brings to 
< strik his new job’ an excep- 


tional background of tech- 
nical and practical ex- 
AND perience.” 

Mr. Kerr is an en- 
gineering graduate from 
Michigan State College. 
in 1930, he worked in 
the company’s refrigeration equipment fac- 
tory at DeKalb, Ill., for a year. He was then 
transferred to CP’s Research and Development 
Department. Following “this training he was 
ing IMB assigned to the Chicago Branch. After several 
— €quIP years as a sales engineer, he was made Assist- 
ant Branch Manager, and in December, 1939, 
od icceeded to the managership. 
ic ——<-———— 


R. B. SOUTHARD RESIGNS 
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Ill Health Forces Retirement February 1 
of Wisconsin Dairy Inspector 


Madison, Wis.—R. B. Southard, one of Wis- 
ices fore Consin’s pioneer dairy inspectors, has resigned 
for dis his position with the dairy division of the State 
C. Col-™ Department of Agriculture because of ill health. 
His resignation will become effective Febru- 
ary Ist. 


S 


'rices t 
per cen 
ecember Southard joined the State’s inspection service 
'; Clas on July 6, 1908. Before entering the State 
>, $1.44 service he was graduated from the dairy school 
of the College of Agriculture, had served as a 
cheesemaker at Gotham, and later had operated 
1as pur his own cheese factories at Mondovi and Cadott. 


n W. B 


His dairy inspection territory includes Clark, 
Wood and Portage counties. 
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standard milk has been received by Leon C. 
Coller, county milk administrator from the 
State Milk Control Board. The action was 
taken because the needed volume of milk now 
is lacking. The new producers who enter the 
area may do so after being approved by the 
City Board of Health and may continue until 
volume requirements are met. This action will 


who ship low grade milk will be taken on the 
market. Two grades of milk will continue to 
be mixed for bottling purposes, until the City 
Council passes an ordinance to stop the practice. 





<> 

Cheyenne, Wyo.—The Sunrise Creamery Co. 
has been awarded a permit to construct a $36,- 
000 creamery plant here. 

















—WIDE WORLD PHOTOGRAPH 


Portraits of Gail Borden, the founder, and Jeremiah Milbank, the original financier 
of the enterprise that became The Borden Company were presented to the company 
December 26th at a meeting of the Board of Directors at 350 Madison Avenue. Notice 
of the ceremony appeared in the Review of December 27th. Albert G. Milbank, chair- 
man of the Board, received a painting of Gail Borden, the founder, presented by the 
founder’s grandson, of the same name. Mr. Milbank, in turn, presented to the 
company a likeness of his granduncle, Jeremiah Milbank, which was accepted for the 
company by its president, Theodore G. Montague. 


Reading from left to right the group photegraphed with the two paintings is as 
follows: Gail Borden, grandson of the founder of The Borden Company; Marcus M. 
Munsill, great grandson of the founder, Gail Borden 3rd, also a great grandson of the 
founder; Mr. Montague, president of The Borden Company, and Mr. Milbank, chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of The Company and grandnephew of Jeremiah 
Milbank. The painting of Gail Borden is at the left and Jeremiah Milbank at the right. 








Splendid Convention at Roanoke 


Attendance Exceeds 300 at Annual Sessions of Virginia Dairy Products 


Association, January 9-10—Gregg Succeeds Marsh as President 


(By C. L. Fleshman, Dairy Manufacturing Specialist, State Cooperative 


Extension Service, Blacksburg, Va.) 


OANOKE, VA.—A registered attendance 

of over 300 was attracted to the two-day 

convention of the Virginia Dairy Prod- 
ucts Association staged here with headquarters 
at Hotel Roanoke on January 9th and 10th. A 
spirit of optimism and encouragement featured 
the entire meeting. Attendance at the annual 
banquet, which is a leading feature of the event, 
ran up this year to 411. 

In the balloting for officers, conducted dur- 
ing the business sessions, Henry T. Gregg of 
the Richmond Dairy Company, Richmond, was 
named president of the organization for the en- 
suing year, succeeding W. C. Marsh of the 
Staunton Creamery at Staunton. M. H. Bur- 
chell, of the Alexandria Dairy Products Co., 
Alexandria, was named vice-president, and C. 
L. Stahl, of Monticello Dairy at Charlottsville, 
was reelected secretary-treasurer. A. F. How 
ard, likewise of the Monticello Dairy and vet 
eran dairyman and association member, serves 


as honorary president and life member of the 
board. 

Directors elected for the ensuine year, im 
addition to the officers, were H. M. Bush, 
Clover Creamery, Roanoke; EK. L. Millner, 
Warwick Farms, Newport News; Geo. C. Cole 
man, Birtcherd Dairy, Norfolk; D. Lk. Shank, 


Valley of Virginia Cooperative Milk Producers’ 
Association, Harrisburg; N. 
Dairy, Claude 


Fredericksburg ; 


B. Lee, Westover 
Parcell, 
Frank F. Rennie, 
Jr., Virginia Dairy, Richmond, and Mr. Marsh 


Lynchburg ; Farmers’ 


Creamery, 


At a meeting of the Cavaliers, Virginia asso- 
ciation of dairy supply men, Forrest D. Tignor 
was elected president and E. H. Rucker vice- 
president. LeRoy M. Sizemore of 


was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 


Richmond, 


Several Resolutions Adopted 


\mong a series of resolutions that were 
passed at the business session, the association 
opposed any change in the administration of the 
present dairy and food laws now under the 
direction of the Dairy Food 
the State Department of Agriculture. This res- 
olution was proposed as the result of recent 
publicity relative to placing the dairy laws under 
the supervision of the State Health Department. 
Another resolution endorsed minor changes and 
amendments in the milk, ice Babcock 
test, and creamery record laws. 


and Division of 


cream, 


In the opening address on January 9th, Presi- 
dent Marsh pointed out that milk is now the 
largest source of gross farm income in Virginia 
and showed by comparative production figures 
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that the state is rapidly increasing its produc- 
tion of manufactured dairy products. He praised 
the work of dairy agencies, particularly the 
dairy council, and strongly recommended that 
each plant operator become more safety minded 
and make an effort to reduce accidents in the 
industry. 
Many Excellent Addresses 

In an interesting talk Mr. Rennie, who is 
president of the International Association of 
Milk Dealers, lauded the American system of 
distribution and stated that “the system de- 
livers more milk to more people than any other 
country”, and that “The work dollar will buy 
more milk in America 
country”. 


than in any other 
He denied that monopoly exists in 
the milk industry, and sharply criticized. the 
recent Fortune milk article. In his arguments 
defending the industry, Mr. Rennie said, “State- 
ments that farm income can be increased while 
prices to consumers are decreased, whether re- 
lated to milk or any other product, are unsound 
and destructive to established 


any industry.” 


“Supposed duplication of service by milk dis- 
tributors does not exist,” Mr. Rennie 
“The fact that a certain city area is served by 


stated. 


more than one distributor does not necessarily 
imply inetticiency.” 


The Tuesday morning session was concluded 
with an address by E. B. McClain, accountant 
ior the International Association of Milk 
Dealers, in which he explained, with charts to 
prove his point, the importance of keeping milk 
accounting records. 


The afternoon session opened with a talk 
entitled “Sales Possibilities of Homogenized 
Milk” by P. E. LeFever, regional quality super- 
visor of Chestnut Farms—Chevy Chase Dairy, 
Washington, D. C., in which he pointed out the 
advantages of homogenized milk to the con- 
sumer, discussed some of the technical problems 
involved in processing this milk and advised 
that the medical profession be thoroughly sold 
on this product before-a general sales program 
is started. 


Dairy Council Work Praised 


A feature that created a lot of interest was a 
panel discussion of the dairy council as an edu- 
cational organization. J. Douglas Elgin, director 
of merchandising, National Dairy Council, Chi- 
cago, led the discussion in which leaders repre- 
senting the eight professions with which the 
dairy council works, participated. Each of these 
leaders praised dairy council work from the 
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Robt. C. Hibben, executive secretary of t 
International Association of Ice Cream Many 
facturers, in a talk entitled “News Behind th 









Washington News”, gave an analysis of federal-ream for | 
acts that affecct the ice cream industry, forefnost outst 
cast some bills that might come up for considMific inforn 
eration before the present Congress, and con S 

Dr. N. 





cluded by recommending a sound merchandising 
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In a talk entitled “Quality Production an 
Control of Milk and Cream for Manufacturing 
Purposes,” C. L. Fleshman, dairy manufactur 
ing specialist, V.P.I., Blacksburg, made definit 
recommendations for improving the quality o 
raw materials going into dairy manufacturin 
plants. In these recommendations Mr. Flesh 
man suggested that dairy industry committee 
be set up in natural production areas, that eac 
plant have at least one fieldman and that quality 
tests be made on the incoming milk and cream 
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Uneconomic Practices Enumerated —— 
lirection <¢ 


nent of D 
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“Uneconomic Practices in Selling and Deliv 
ering Dairy Products” were exposed and con 











demned by Raymond Skinner, Forest Hilgpontest, wi 
Dairy, Memphis, Tenn. Among a long list narketing 
uneconomic practices he mentioned, paying @Keting Ser 
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consideration to any customer for holding tha 








customer, charitable donations with the ide@p@'ry, Be 
that they will hold business, and providin | 
equipment for holding customers. ' 

lhe bus 






In discussing the topic, “The Dealer’s Dut 
in Stabilizing His Industry,” C. W. Holdaway 
head of the V. P. I. Dairy Department, Blacks 


lid banqu 





osed a t 









entionites 
burg, Va., went down to rock bottom in som@ffhe leadi 
of his recommendations. He recommended thai\rrington 








“the dealer always be on the alert to applihumorist 









efficiency and economy measures in his planfHe too, 
operations, and that he strive to develop profharmful e 
ducer and consumer confidence.” Professof§nterstate 
Holdaway, in speaking of consumer educatio! An elab 
and service, said, “you must have produceqj. 





lished by 





education and producer service in as great 4 
degree, and the man who can develop thes 
things to the greatest degree in his business i 
the best business man.” 





lrews, da’ 
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“The State Milk Commission—Its Past an 
Future” was the title of a short address by it 
chairman, N. J. Webb of Richmond, in whic! 
he stated that 23 markets in Virginia were of 
erating under the Milk and Cream Act ané 
that the average retail price is 13 cents pe 
quart. He advised that “distributors must work 
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with producers in educating the consumers t 
the fact that they their 
equitably.” 






are getting milk 







Dr. Reed Discusses By-products 


Dr. O. E. Reed, Chief of the Bureau 
Dairy Industry, Washington, D. C., outline 
during the closing 









morning session som¢ 
the latest developments in dairy by-products 
Among these he spoke of canned cheese; Swis 


cheese machine sliced and wrapped in cello 
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nhane for consumer convenience; casein fibre 
ethod of making lactic acid from whey; and 
and various means of employing milk Enlarges Its Plant Capacity 
olids in bakery products, candy, etc. Comment- 
dairying, Dr. Reed stated that “inferior 
ream for buttermaking probably represents the 


nost outstanding example of unapplied scien- 
ific information in the dairy industry.” 


poke on some of the problems facing the but- 


umption. 


‘ream Clinic, which was conducted under the 


lhe business sessions were capped by a splen- 


armful effects of setting up barriers to free 


An elaborate entertainment program was fur- 





the characteristics of wool; a new 


the necessity for quality improvement 


American Butter Institute, Chicago, the industry. 


and the labeling provisions of the Food full utilization 
Drugs Act. He strongly warned the in- 
. 


against state trade barriers, terming 


heir effect upon the dairy industry as a hind- 


to commerce and a deterrent to con- 


dairy products section one of the 


was the staging of the Virginia Ice 


lirection of J. Hoffman Erb of the Depart- New Girton Manufacturing Plant 
nent of Dairy Technology of Ohio State Uni- 
y, and the usual creamery butter scoring PS : ; 
ontest, which was judged by Bruce S. Mars, Girton hrm, was for many years a sales repre- 
narketing specialist of the Agricultural Mar- ‘S¢ntative in the dairy equipment field. 
eting Service, Washington, D. C. First prize Mr. Girton came off the road for awhile, 
n this event went to E. L. Carlyle of Carlyle’s P some machinery in a Millville building, and 
set himself to developing certain improvements 
in dairy equipment 
Banquet Climaxes Event Shortly afterwards he 


Bedford. 


ished by the Cavaliers. Mrs. Selma N. An- establishments. 
, dairy council director of Roanoke, was patents. 

n charge of the committee which provided a The Girton 
of entertainment activity for the ladies. its inception been marked by an aggressive sell- 


GIRTON MFG. CO. EXPANDS 





Pennsylvania Dairy Equipment 


Announcement is made of the completion of 
a new addition that triples the floor space of 
the Girton Manufacturing Company of Millville, 
Penna. The news of another member of 
dairy equipment industry being forced to en- 
large its production facilities is received as fur- 
N. W. Hepburn, Executive Secretary ther current proof of the continuing growth of 


While the new plant pictured on this page 
er industry. He enumerated several accom- is the fourth 
ishments in the direction of progress under- 


which the Girton company 
occupied since it started operations a decade 
aken by the Institute, and described the effect ago, it is reported that the increasing demands 
industry of the Fair Labor Standards for the firm’s products has 





Paul K. Girton, founder and president of the 


on a limited scale, the index of operations being 
banquet, during which Mr. Rennie pro- largely determined by whether 
wsed a toast to 1940 to which the 411 con- 
entionites drank a half pint of sweet milk. Today the “Girton” 


at home or whether he was out on the road. 

includes practically 
leading banquet speaker was James D. all types of equipment used in a modern dairy ; 
Arrington of Collins, Miss., widely known washing and sterilizing equipment, 
umorist and philosopher. of the deep south. filling and capping machines, 
warned the assemblage against the special trucks, receiving and weighing outfits. 
The Girton company has followed a policy of 
nterstate commerce. ° specializing in designs for small and medium 
size dairies, and in auxiliary equipnfent for large 
> firm controls a number of 
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ing and publicity program. The firm has been 
prominently represented at all recent Dairy 
Industries Expositions. At the October show 
in San Francisco it introduced several newly- 
developed pieces of equipment, and more re- 
cently has introduced a soaker type bottle 
washer that, it is claimed, offers small and 
medium-size dairies an effective means of step- 
ping up bottle washing efficiency on a par with 
the largest dairies. 

The Girton company’s products are conveni- 
ently available throughout the country with 
representatives in nearly all principal cities. 


i 


FORCES IDENTICAL BIDDING 


Indianapolis, Ind. (FE. B.)—-Seven dairies sub- 
mitted identical bids on milk, cream and butter 
to be supplied local county institutions. The firms 
submitting bids, which are identical because of 
provisions of the State Milk Control Act are 
Capital Dairies, Inc., which had the contract 
last year; Golden Guernsey Farms, Inc.; 
Weber Milk Co.; Polk Sanitary Milk Co.; 
East End Dairies, Inc; Banquet Ice Cream and 
Milk Co., and Maplehurst Farms. Because of 
the uniform price established by law, it has 
heen customary for the county commissioners 
to rotate the milk contracts among the various 
bidders 

— o— - 


CELEBRATE GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


Indianapolis, Ind (E. E B.).—Officials of the 
Ballard Ice Cream Co. and the Furnas Ice 
Cream Co. of this city, and Kingan & Co., 
distributors of poultry, eggs and other produce, 
were tendered a dinner January 26 given by 
the Chamber of Commerce. The affair was in 
celebration of its own golden anniversary 
and also was given for officials of companies 
that have been in operation in the city fifty 
years or more. The company officials were 
presented with scrolls commemorating their 
services to the city. 

ee 


Marshall, Mo.—Plans are being made to re- 
open the Page Milk Co.’s plant here as a coop- 
erative. The board of directors of Saline County 
Milk Producers’ Association, in a fall meet- 
ing, announced that 79 new contract pledging 
milk from 541 cows were signed. 
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Pick-ups—Here and There 


Brevities Noted by a Review Representative as He 
Gets Around, In and About the Milk Plants 


Paper Cups to Arctic 

RECENT visit with Edgar F. Wright, treasurer of 

A the Mono Service Co. in Newark, N. J., revealed the 

interesting information that Admiral Richard E. 

Byrd, had taken on his second Antarctic Expedition two 

tons of specially prepared Pemmican packed in one-pound 

Mono Kleen Kups. The yellow containers, printed in red, 

depict a sailing vessel, a blizzard-swept mountain, a dog- 

team with sled and driver, and the wording “The United 

States Antarctic Service Pemmican.” 

According to this 

executive the 

mono. con- 

tainer in the world 

is Mono Lake, Cal. 

Resembling to a 

considerable degree 

a Mono Kup this 

lake has an area of 

over a_ hundred 

square miles and is 

about fourteen miles long. Located at an elevation of 6,730 
feet its water is strongly saline and alkaline. 

During the 1939 New York World’s Fair chocolate milk, 
chocolate drink, and orangeade enjoyed wide sale in Mono 
paper containers at Billy Rose’s Aquacade and the Railroads 
on Parade. By gentle pressure and a lifting action the top 
of the container is removed, and the contents are drunk 
directly from the paraffined interior. In addition to being 
used for the products mentioned these containers are also 
used for sweet and sour cream, and they are reported to be 
meeting with favorable consumer acceptance. 


Mule Power 

N the hilly sections of Cincinnati, O., Chas. L. Miller, 
| who operates a milk business there, uses teams of sturdy 
small-sized mules on some retail routes. Such mules have 
been found to be both efficient and economical in cities with 


same 
largest 


many hills to climb. Some milk plant operators claim that 
it costs no more to feed two small mules than a large 


eighteen hundred pound horse, 
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Activity in Glass 

HILE calling on “Russ” Wilhelm, genial sales man- 
W ager of the milk bottle division of the Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co., he showed a Review representative 

some new developments in glass milk bottles that were 
being perfected by his company. Closely watching the 
experiences with paper containers for every-other-day re- 
tail milk delivery in New York City this progressive glass 
company is keeping abreast with the times in developing 
glass milk containers that will answer the purpose for 
lower retail milk prices, less frequent home delivery and 
to satisfy new milk dealer demands. (See story elsewhere 


in this issue.) 

O Farms Dairy in Erie, Pa., trekked to the Pennsylvania 
woods for his customary deer hunting in December. 

Accompanying him were “Norm” Clark, Howard 

(“Brownie”) Brown, “Cliff” Thorr, and several others from 

the organization. Most of the boys returned to Erie wit! 


Recreation 
CARLYLE BROCK, president of the Sanitary 


‘Carl’ Brock, daughter Carolyn, and son Omar 


their deer at the close of the season. Strange it is when 
Brock does not get his buck on the opening day. 


Reports Growth 


now associated with the Walter 


Maguire Co., is kept busy traveling extensively among 


J tae STILES, 
the milk dealers in the east in the interest of: Maguire 


can washing and conveying equipment. Formerly con- 
nected with an eastern dairy supply, Stiles has a wide 
acquaintance in eastern dairy trade circles. Walter Maguire 
reports that his business shows a steady increase over each 
preceding year. 
Construction Outlook 
ISS IDA FRIEDMAN of the prominent McCormick 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., dairy engineers and architects, 
reported recently that building prospects for 194 
appear to be much better than they were last year. The 
McCormick Co. has made plans for some important dairy 
plant constructions during the new year. 
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ik Regulation Expands 


(Continued from First Page) 

[he minimum class prices specified in the 
tentatively approved order approximate closely 
the prevailing prices of milk sold on a class 
use basis in the Washington market. The ten- 
tatively approved order specifies the following 
minimum prices: 

Class 1 (fluid milk) — $3.17 per hundred- 
weight for District of Columbia inspected milk, 
and $2.71 per hundredweight for milk disposed 
of in portions of the marketing area outside of 
the District of Columbia by a handler not hay- 
ing a health department permit to sell fluid milk 
or fluid cream in the District. 

Class 2 (milk used for chocolate milk and 
whole milk drinks, fluid cream, creamed butter- 
milk, cottage cheese, and milk not used in Class 
1 and Class 3)—$1.90 per hundredweight for 
District inspected milk, and $1.67 per hundred- 
weight for Class 2 milk disposed of by a hand- 
ler from a plant not having a health depart- 
ment permit to sell fluid milk or fluid cream 
in the District. 

Class 3 (milk, the cram from which is used 
to produce ice cream or ice cream mix, under 
certain specified conditions )—A price determined 
by a formula based on approved sweet cream 
prices at designated points in nearby markets, 
as reported by the Agricultural Marketing 
pervice. 

The minimum prices provided in the tenta- 
tively approved agreement for District milk are 
higher than for other inspected milk sold in the 
marketing area, because of differences in sanita- 
tion requirements. During 1939 the average 
level of blended prices paid producers of. District 
inspected milk was 35 cents per hundredweight 
more than the prices paid producers of Mary- 
land inspected milk sold in the marketing area. 

Handlers would pay specified premium rates 
in addition to minimum prices for Class 1 and 
Class 2 milk. These premium rates would be 
based on cattle and farm scores recorded for 
each producer by health departments requiring 
permits to sell milk to handlers in the marketing 
area. The premiums would be expected to aver- 
age about 35 cents per hundredweight on the 
total of Class 1 and Cla$s 2 milk. 


Provides For Special Low-Income Sale 


To encourage consumption of fluid milk among 
low-income families, the tentatively approved 
program provides for a special producer price 
of $1.995 per hundredweight for Class 1 milk 
sold or disposed of to low-income families, in- 
cluding persons on relief. 

The Washington area comprises the District 
of Columbia and adjacent suburban areas in 
Maryland and Virginia. Each provision of the 
tentatively approved marketing agreement and 
order was prepared on the basis of evidence 
presented by producers, handlers, consumers, and 
others at a public hearing, sessions of which 
were held at Warrenton, Va., Frederick, Md., 
and Washington. A program proposed by the 
Maryland and Virginia Milk Producers Asso- 
ciation served as the basis for the hearing. 
Producers’ representatives said the issuance of 
a federal order for the Washington market was 
needed to require all handlers to pay. producers 
the same prices for milk of the same quality 
and use. 
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Milk distributors in Washington will ballot 
on the agreement but the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture can issue the agreement fixing prices to 
be paid to producers regardless of the action 
of the handlers. 


The District of Columbia commissioners are 
expected to sponsor the agreement which would 
provide milk for people of low incomes and 
those on relief at 5 cents per quart. A detailed 
study of the problem by Robert E. Bondy, direc- 
tor of the Board of Public Welfare, is now 
under way. 


Will Press For Schulte Bill 


It is expected that Representative Schulte of 
Indiana will renew his efforts to get congres- 
sional action on his bill to open the Washington 
market to milk and cream from outside the 
Washington milkshed. His bill has a preferred 
status on the House calendar. The representa- 
tives of the Maryland and Virginia Milk Pro- 
ducers Association are saying the survey of 
congressional sentiment indicates a large major- 
ity against the proposed measure. Neverthe- 
less, the Indiana congressman says he is going 
to continue his fight for lower-priced milk for 
all, the people of Washington. He charges that 
the existing law has given to dairy producers in 
a limited area surrounding the District of 
Columbia monopoly on the Washington milk 
supply. His bill would allow milk and cream 
from any section of the country to be shipped 
into Washington if it meets the standard of 
purity and quality prescribed by health authori- 
ties in the area in which it is produced. 


The importance of proposed milk agreement 
is indicated by the fact that the population of 
Washington and its suburbs has increased from 
around 600,000 in 1930 to 950,000 at the present 
time, and it is increasing at a rapid rate. Con- 
gressman Schulte contends that if the price of 
milk to Washington consumers were reduced 
from 14 to 10 or 11 cents per quart, the increased 
demand would necessitate a°much larger area of 
production. 


Trade Pact Hearings Continue 


The latest of the administration’s star wit- 


nesses in its drive to continue the highly 
Reciprocal 


con- 


troversial Trade Agreements pro- 
gram was Henry F. Grady, Assistant Secretary 
of State. Appearing before the Ways 


and Means Committee at hearings on the reso- 


House 


lution to continue the act, he denied that dairy- 
men of the United States had been hurt by the 
the Canadian trade treaty anc 
said the American dairy producers had 99% 
per cent of the American market. This was 
practically all the reference to the effect of the 
Hull trade treaties on markets heard 
during the early stages of the hearings. 


concessions in 


dairy 


Strong arguments for and against the pro- 
gram have so far been recorded. Some leading 
farm organizations are in opposite camps, with 
the American Farm Bureau Federation favor- 
able and the National Grange unfavorable to 
the measure. Also among the recent opposition 
forces was George N. Peek, former A.A.A. 
head. 


The New Deal free traders are putting up a 
strenuous fight to persuade Congress to vote 
in favor of extending the act another three 
yeats. The indications are that they will be 
successful in getting the resolution through the 
House, but there is much dissatisfaction with 
the; program in the Senate. ‘ 


Dropping the Argentine and Uruguayan trea 
ties has reduced the opposition. Nevertheless, 
many members of Congress are fearful that 
negotiations with those two countries will be 
resumed soon after the law is renewed. 


At present two qualifying amendments to the 
act have ‘been proposed. One is to exclude all 
farm products from the trade agreements. The 
other would require that all trade agreements 
be approved by the Senate before becoming 
effective. 

ee 


ENTER NOT GUILTY PLEAS 


Chicago, Ill_—Pleas of innocence were enter- 
ed here in Federal District Court on January 
19th for the 42 individuals and 13 corporations, 
firms and groups engaged in or closely affiliated 
with the milk industry in this area who were 
charged with violation of the anti-trust statutes 
in the famous Chicago milk case. 

The defendants had been accused of conspir- 
ing to fix the price of fluid milk to consumers, 
to control the milk supply and to fix producers’ 
prices. 

Judge Charles E. Woodward overruled all 
demurrers to the indictments and granted per- 
mission to any defendant to withdraw his plea 
or file a plea in bar by February 2nd. 

Special Assistant Attorney General Leo F. 
Tierney, who had asked for an early trial in the 
stated that would be re- 
quired to present the government’s case. 


action, five weeks 





Detect 
DIRTY MILK 


Positive 
Quick 
Reliable 
Low Cost 
Durable 


With the Hinman Sediment Tester you can 
quickly detect dirty milk. ‘You know before 
you dump milk in the \eigh-tank whether it 
should be rejected. Onc man can make tests 
so fast that incoming. cans are not held up. 
Write for Free illustrated folder telling all 
about this quick, simple tester. 


Hinman Milking Machine Co. 


Incorporated 
Dept. ST Oneida, New York 














Propose Single Grade 
(Continued th 4) 
three cents a quart more for that milk. It 
would be possible in the new proposition that 
premiums could be paid for high butterfat con- 
tent milk. 
“We do not believe the proposed change will 
reduce the quality of milk in the city.” 
Support From City Officials 
Immediate support for the action was voiced 
by Commissioner of Markets William Fellowes 
Morgan, Jr., with the comment that the dif- 
Grade 


ference in price between Grade A and 


3 milk was “perfectly ridiculous” on the ground 
that 85 per cent of the latter sold in the city 
was capable of passing the Grade A test, and 
that was little difference the 
two the standpoint of health; by the 
Mayor's Milk Committee, of which James A. 
thought the 
standpoint of safety there is no significant dif- 


there between 


from 
Choate is chairman, who from 
ference between the two grades and that the 
change would not deprive any consumer of the 
type of milk he desired and was willing to pay 
Miss 


Consumers’ 


for; by Asho Ingersoll, chairman of the 
Milk 


held that there would be no need for any in- 


Protective Committee, who 
crease in the single grade above the present 
Grade B rate; and by Mayor F. H. LaGuardia 
himself, who in a series of colorful public 
utterances typical of his usual attitude toward 
the milk business as a whole, strongly backed 
the plan and vitriolically denounced all those 
who in any way sought to point out the im- 
such a change without 


possibility of effecting 


an increase in the price to the consumer. 
Industry Points to Added Costs 


Immediately upon the Board’s announcement 


leading distributors here and responsible dis 


tributing and producing elements throughout 


the shed carefully analyzed the whele proposal. 
They stressed the unavoidable consequences of 
such a change in the way of increased handling 
costs all down the line from farm to the user’s 
table, resulting from the steps necessary to meet 
the higher average requirements in the Grade 
A product by the entire city’s milk supply, and 
increase in the re- 


the concurrently necessary 


tail price level from the present Grade B rates 
to take care of the higher costs. 
All pointed 


A 


that the establishment of 


milk, dating back to 1912, was done 


out 
Grade 
by the Health Department itself, the primary 
purpose being to provide an added incentive for 
the production of the finest possible quality of 
product and to make it possible for consumers 
willing to bear the added cost, to secure the 
premium grade. 

It was immediately stated by heads of the 
New York City distributors that their 
share of the existing 3c price differential be- 


larger 


tween Grade A and Grade B was only fifteen 
one-hundreds of lc per quart, the balance rep- 
resenting the added costs, going into produc- 
tions, transportation and handling of the top 


grade product 


York- 
3argaining Agency, 


J. O. Eastlack, secretary of the New 
Metropolitan Distributors’ 
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Inc., promptly issued statements detailing the 
extra costs involved, quality pre- 
miums, higher butterfat payments, extra labora- 
tory control and veterinary supervision, more 
rapid handling and the special cover caps em- 
ployed. He pointed out that “if it is intended 
that all milk meet the 
standards of quality of present Grade A milk,” 
this “must result in a higher cost in all milk 
to the public.” 


including 


shall be required to 


“On the other hand,” he said, “if the inten- 
tion of the resolution is merely to designate all 
milk as Grade A, while standards 
comparable to those on present Grade B milk, 
then, too, consequences must inevitably result; 


retaining 


A milk will sufer 

$3,500,000, and, 
deprived of the 
supply of higher quality milk which Grade A 
presently represents.” 


first, the producers of Grade 
annual return of 


secondly, the public 


a loss in 


will be 


In the latter connection he that 


producers received $2,500,000 annually in qual- 


explained 


ity premiums and another $1,000,000 in extra 
thutterfat returns for their Grade A milk. 
Milk Research Council Statement 
Edward Fisher Brown, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Milk Research Council, Inc., of 22 
East 40th St., pointed out that Grade A milk 
qualifying for first premiums is ten times bet- 
ter than the bacteria control standard required 
by law, third Grade A 
milk four times better. 


with even premium 


Station 


is the boldest de- 


In a radio address broadcast 


WMCA Mr. 


ception to suppose that 


over 
Brown said “‘it 
a single grade of milk, 
higher in quality than the Grade B, 
the 


costs and at the same retail price as Grade B.” 


present 


can be produced and distributed at same 


“The industry, it must be understood, has no 
desire to resist any decree of the city govern- 
Mr. “But before the 
regulation effect, feel 
an opportunity 
to ponder well the effects which it is likely the 
new 


ment,” asserted Brown. 


proposed goes into 


we 
that consumers should be given 


regulation will produce.” 


Mr. 


3rown outlined those effects as follows: 


1. Will impose a higher price on millions of 
present Grade B consumers. The consumers, of 
approximately 89 per cent of the milk received 
in New York will pay more for the new grade 
while the consumers of 11 per cent—those who 
now buy Grade A—will pay less, when, ironic- 
ally, they are the ones, if any, who could pay 
more. 

2. Will destroy the compensation paid 5,000 
producers for quality milk production, thus de- 
priving New York State producers of about 
$3,500,000 a year. 

3. Will destroy much of the investment of 
farmers and dealers in Grade A plants and 
equipment, in and by which Grade A must be 
produced and handled by law. 

4. Will incur added expense to producers of 
Grade B milk inasmuch as these farmers will 
have to produce a grade of milk of higher 
standard than at present required. 


Higher Costs Allocated 


Mr. Brown 
three-cent 


estimated the allocation of the 
differential Grade A and 


Grade B milk approximately as follows: 


between 


1. Two and one-tenth cents to the producers 
in the form of added compensation for the cost 
of maintaining an approved Grade A farm, 
Grade A herds and for the extra care and 
higher standards which must be adhered to 
by law. 

2. Three-fourths of a cent to the dealer for 
the expense of operating separate approved 
Grade A plants, special processing equipment 
and employing special technicians and staffs. 

3. Fifteen one-hundredths of a cent to the 
dealer as profit for his care and enterprise in 
distributing an extra-quality product, or 1 cent 
extra profit on every six quarts of Grade A 
milk sold. 

Opposition to the city’s plan was strongly 
expressed by Mrs. Rudloph M. 
dent of the New York City 
Clubs, many producers individually 
associatively throughout the New York 
shed, and by the Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union 
Local 584 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters and Chauffeurs, who contended that 


3inder, presi- 
Federation of 
Women’s 
and 


elimination of Grade A would sharply curtail 
deliveries and would have a tendency to trans- 


fer more of the milk business to retail stores. 


Mayor’s Tirades Refuted 
Mayor LaGuardia, in lurid public statements; 
branded the dealers’ presentation of the situa- 
tion as “a scoundrelly misrepresentation,” stat- 
ing that 
dishonest,” and, among other things, character- 
ized Grade A milk as a “deluxe money maker” 


their figures were “inaccurate and 


for the companies ertigaged .n a “vicious ané 


cruel monopoly.” 

These charges of the Mayor were at once 
refuted by the heads of the leading distributing 
concerns, the fact that their 
records have several times been audited by the 
State and that their 


who pointed to 
payments to farmers ar¢ 
of course audited monthly by the federal-state 
officials. 

Owe ee 


SEEK MUNICIPAL YARDSTICK 


control 


Two American Labor representatives in the 
New York City Council, Salvatore Ninfo ané 
Harry W. Laidler, recently introduced a reso- 
lution asking Commissioner of 
William B. Herlands 
tion of all the conditions affecting the milk in- 


Investigation 
“to launch an investiga: 


dustry and the consumption of milk and milk 
products in New York City, and to assist im 
the formulation of a feasible plan for the mw 
nicipal processing and distribution of milk.” 


—_—_—=>-o—__—_ 


SEALTEST ON THE AIR 


grams beginning early in March, Rudy Val 
will again resume regular weekly broadcasting 
His sponsor will be Sealtest, Inc., a subsidiary 
of National Products Corporation. 

His program, which will originate in Holly- 
wood on Thursdays at 9:30 P.M. E.S.T., wil 
be heard over the N. B. C. Red Network. 

McKee & Albright, Inc., Philadelphia an 
New York, who have signed Mr. Vallee for 
five-year contract, will place the program 
supervise its direction. It will immediately fo 
low the new half-hour “Good News” program 
and precede Kraft Music Hall 
Crosby and Bob Burns. 
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Paper vs. Glass 
(Continued from Page 7) 
Economies Rest On Distribution Plan 


“The public should understand that the unit 
cost of delivering milk to the home is fixed, 
owing to the time required by the driver to 
make the stop. This element of cost remains 
constant unless some means of increasing the 
total consumption of milk is devised. Both 
the Elwell Plan and the multiple-quart con- 
tainer plan can do this, because more milk is 
sold on each delivery and because mass buying 
means lowered unit cost. 


“The recent emergence of the two-quart 
paper or fibre container on home delivery 
routes in New York City is simply part of 
the trend to new distribution methods. The 
odd part of this packaging development is 
that a glass versus paper controversy has been 
created by the dairies using paper, for the con- 
tainer has nothing whatsoever to do with the 
economies offered. Full credit should go to 
the plan of distribution, which has been in 
existence for some time and which has used 
glass entirely. 

“It is with real regret that I note, on the 
basis of our survey, that the promoters of the 
two-quart carton have succeeded in confusing 
the public to the real reasons for savings effect- 
ed by the multiple-quart distributing plan. 


Terms Issue Confused 


“In New York City, unfortunately the public 
has been led to believe that the paper container 
How 
could this be possible when every one in the 
dairy industry knows that the glass bottle, with 
its re-use feature, is cheaper than any paper 


is alone responsible for lowered prices. 


milk carton yet invented? Even the president 
of one of the large daries has admitted, in a 
trade journal, that the two-quart carton ‘is 
more expensive than the use of the glass bottle 
to which the public is accustomed.’ 
° 

New York distributor, the 
W. M. Evans Dairy Co., is now using an adap- 
tation of the Elwell Plan with glass bottles at 
equal price savings and greater convenience to 


“The fact that a 


the consumer is evidence that the container con- 
troversy is based on confusing issues. 


“There are other changes in milk distribu- 
tion in the process of development—such as 
daytime delivery and six-day delivery—which 
have promise of further economy in marketing 
of milk. Certainly, out of all the experiments 
being sponsored by dairies throughout the coun- 
try, methods of’ reducing consumer prices and 
improving the nation’s health through increased 
consumption are attainable,” Mr. Ackerman con- 
cluded 


Further full consideration of the two-quart 
glass container use in Chicago and on the West 
Coast, together with a report of the 
announced size standardization 
type bottle taken at a recent conference at 
between the glass container, cap, 
equipment and crate industries, will be found 


elsewhere in this issue. 


just- 
action on this 


Chicago 


January, 1940 


Fibre Package Use Applauded 


No recent formal reports as to the fibre two- 
quart package employment on home-delivery 
routes here have been issued by the companies 
involved. However, latest statements from the 
officials of the distributing concerns using the 
new delivery plan have hailed the experiment 
as encouragingly and as meeting 
with steadily broadening public acceptance and 
support. 


successful 


The new two-quart paper package has been 
extended recently to Bronx home delivery routes 


by Sheffield Farms. 


Indicated results of the first month or so of 
operations in the New York City area under 
the large-sized paper container system of de- 
livery were fully presented in last month’s issue 


of the Review. 
—_—__ «— ¢ —__ — 


JOINS OAKITE PRODUCTS STAFF 


Dr. A. Lloyd Taylor With Technical De- 
partment of New York Firm 


Expanding its chemical research facilities and 
services, Oakite Products, Inc., manufacturers 
of industrial cleaning materials since 1909, an- 
nounces the appointment of Dr. A. Lloyd Tay- 
lor to its Technical Staff. 

Because of his 
extensive activities 
in the field of in- 
dustrial chemistry 
where he has 

directed numerous 
covering 
range of 
industries, Dr. 


projects 
a wide 


Taylor brings to 
his new post a 
wealth of 
Having 


ex- 
perience. 
resigned his pre- 
vious position as 
Director of the 
Department of Chemistry of Pease Laboratories, 


DR. A. LLOYD TAYLOR 


New York City, with whom he has been asso- 
ciated for the past six years, he will concen- 
trate his attention primarily on chemical re- 
search and development of cleaning materials 
for production and related cleaning operations 
of major industries. 


Dr. Taylor will also devote part of his time 


to technical field service, cooperating with the 


men comprising Oakite’s nation-wide service 
organization in the application of the different 
specialized cleaning materials originated and de- 
veloped by the company during the past thirty 
years and now widely used in numerous product 
processing and plant maintenance operations. 
Dr. Taylor will be located at the company’s 
General Offices, 22 Thames St., New York, 
where the research and service laboratories of 
the Oakite chemical and mechanical 


are maintained. 
Se Oe 


Park Rapids, Minn—The Park Rapids Co- 
operative Creamery has begun the manufacture 
of dried buttermilk. E. 
operator. 


divisions 


M. Gaer is creamery 


a 
Specializing in 
93 Score 
Print Butter 


ttl 


Sweet Cream 
in Carlots 


MARWYN 
DAIRY PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


105 W. Adams Street 
CHICAGO 
Telephone: RANDOLPH 1015 

* 
R. E. Scholes 


Vice President 


Mark H. Fox 


” President 








Eggs show up lorge, 
) inviting when pocked in 
SELF-LOCKING Cushion 
Cartons. Cushioned 
protection eliminates 
breokage. Ventilation 
sateguords flavor. Color- 
fully printed with your 
brand nome. 
Send for free samples. 


‘ $ELF-LOCKING CARTON CO. 
see B. Illinois St., Chicago, Mi. 


A FEW USERS 

Swift & Co.—Armour & Co. 
Wilson & Co.—Cudahy Pkg. Co. 
Beatrice Cry—Fairmont Cry 
Kroger Grocery 
American Stores 
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wf Late Developments in the Field of 


Equipment, Supplies, and Services - - 


Bulletins, Catalogues, 


From Firms Catering to 


New Storage Vat 


HIS ALL-PURPOSE STORAGE VAT has proved 
to be such a popular and satisfactory unit 
that Cherry-Burrell Corp. has made sev- 


eral important improvements which have been 
incorporated in the 1940 model. 


Improved appearance is a factor, but of 
greater interest is the new, demountable agitator, 
easily removed for cleaning and a new type of 
direct expansion cooling coil with thermal ex- 
pansion valve control for additional cooling 
when necessary, and for holding at low tem- 
peratures 
Che CR 

is heavily insulated with 2 
wood insulation the 
all-welded steel 
steel 2 inch outlet. A 2 


is standard equipment. 


Class Storage Vat, as it is called, 
inch corkboard with 
The lining is 
stain- 
the 
new 


tor covers, 


stainless with a welded 
inlet in 
The 


direct expansion cooling coil is designed with 


inch 


iCss 


centerboard 


smooth, easy to clean surfaces with confined 


for fast ammonia circulation. 


The Class CR is made in 200, 300, 400, 500, 
700 1,000 


passages 


being 
for 


600. and gallon sizes. It is 


used most satisfactorily for storing mix, 
holding and storing incoming raw milk, for the 
storage and ripening of cream for butter mak- 
ing, and for the storage of sweet cream. 

\ copy of Bulletin G-361 describing this vat 
request to 


Randolph St., 


be mailed on 
Corp., 427 W. 


in detail will 

Cherry-Burrell 

Chicago, Il. 
New Site 


ATE OweEns-ILLtinois Grass Co. news in- 
cludes the information that a 52 acre fac- 
tory site on the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 

Railroad just outside the city of Waco, Texas, 

has been purchased by the glass company. -J. 


20 


Preston Levis, vice-president and general man- 
ager of Owens-Illinois stated that while there 
were no immediate plans for construction of 
buildings on the site it is being acquired in 
anticipation of the needs of a fast developing 
market and is well suited for glass manufactur- 
ing. 

The Owens-Illinois Glass Co. is one of the 
largest milk bottle manufacturers with manu- 
facturing plants from coast to coast. 


Milk Bottles 


HE QUALITIES of milk as a health food 
[con will be called to the attention of the 

youngsters of America in verses illustrated 
by Pinocchio characters applied in colors on 
milk bottles. 

The bottles, now being produced in the vari- 
ous plants of Owens-Illinois Glass Co., are in 
a series of six different figures from the fable 
recently filmed by Walt Disney. 

The milk bottle illustrations and verses, de- 
veloped exclusively for Owens-Illinois by Dis- 
ney, show Pinocchio the wooden puppet who 
became a real boy; Geppetto, the old wood 
carver, who created him; the Blue Fairy; 
Figaro, the cat; Jimmy Cricket; and Honest 
John, the fox. 

The verse which accompanies the picture of 
Pinocchio is addressed to the Kids, and in it 
Pinocchio gives this sound bit of advice: 

“If you are looking high and low 
For something that will make you grow, 
A quart of milk each day you'll find 
Is just the thing, sincerely signed. - 
—Pinocchio.” 


of the 
other characters are equally fetching and should 


Verses accompanying _ illustrations 
impress themselves easily on memories of youth- 
ful milk drinkers. 

\pplied color slogans on milk bottles have 
been found by many dairies to be a wholesome 
stimulant to milk sales. Dairies consider the 
Pinocchio illustrations especially attractive and 
timely because of the current interest in this 
fable inspired by the Disney film. 


and Announcements 


the Dairy Industries 


Savings 

T IS REPORTED that the refrigerator trailer 

used by the Wilber Farms Dairy saves 20 

‘gallons of gasoline a day and countless hours 

of time. The load consists of 250 cases of 

bottled milk and cream and one hundred 10- 
gallon cans of skimmed milk. 


With its new, drop-frame, Fruehauf refrig- 
erator trailer, this dairy hauls the whole load 


at once, cutting the trips from three to one and 
18 gal- 
lons of gasoline—a saving of about 65 per cent 
on its fuel cost, time, and incidentally, further 
savings in tires, wages and other costs, it is 
claimed by the trailer manufacturer. 


for this single haul it consumes only 


Evaporators 


RTHUR Harris & Co., 212 
Ax Aberdeen St., Chicago, 

Ill., has issued a new cat- 
alog of milk condensing equip- 
ment, illustrating evaporators, 
preheaters and coolers, which 
they will send on _ request. 
Perusal of this catalogue re- 
veals numerous tables and other information on 
the efficient and economical operation of Harris 
vacuum pans. 

em 


BORDEN EARNINGS UP 


The Borden Co. earned approximately $1.80 
a share during 1939 compared with $1.51 a 
share in 1938, as a result of increased sales and 
profits in all major divisions except fluid milk, 
according to estimates announced recently by 
Theodore G. Montague, president. 

“Final determination of the company’s it 
come for 1939 will be available upon comple 
tion of the regular audit by certified public 
accountants about March Ist,” Mr. Montague 
stated. 


———__o—m eS” 


NEW PASTEURIZING PLANT 


Canadaigua, N. Y.—A modern pasteurization 
and distribution plant has* been opened by Ei 
N. Howard at 245 Ontario St. 
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As To Fresh and Canned Milk 
(Continued from Page 2) 


fresh and canned in 1938 was about 42.7 gallons 
per person, of which 3.7 gallons, or a little less 
than nine per cent, was canned milk. In 1921, 
canned milk made up only about five per cent 
of the total. 

“Numerous surveys in many cities and rural 
areas throw some light on consumption of fresh 
and canned milk. The largest use of canned 
milk was found among rural! families that keep 
no cows. Such families interviewed in a New 
Jersey sufvey bought 20 per cent of their milk 
canned. Buffalo, N. Y., has a higher consump- 
tion of canned milk than most other cities. 
In that market more than six gallons of milk 
equivalent is used per person annually in the 
form of canned milk. 

“Apparently the greatest amount of canned 
milk per person is used in cities of the Pacific 
Coast, West North Central, and -Rocky 
Mountain Sections; the ratio of canned milk to 
fresh milk sales is highest in the Mountain Sec- 
tion and in the South. 

“The surveys in various cities have shown 
that only a small proportion of Jewish and 
Italian families used canned milk. The Jewish 
people use fresh milk quite liberally, but the 
Italians are sparing users of fresh milk, as well 
as canned. Negro families were found to get 
a larger percentage of their milk in cans than 
did the members of any other racial group. 
The large Polish population in Buffalo prob- 
ably accounts for the high rate of use of canned 
milk that has been reported for that city. 

“Size of income, too,” he continued, “has an 
effect on the use of both fresh and canned milk. 
Groups with large incomes favored fresh milk; 
those with lower incomes, greater use of the 
canned product. Few people consider canned 
milk a complete substitute for fresh milk or 
cream, but families who use canfied milk evi- 
dently consume a larger total of milk equivalent 
than they would if they were unable to buy 
canned milk at comparatively low prices. 

“The studies indicate that canned milk has 
been substituted for fresh milk or cream mostly 
in cooking and in coffee. Only a negligible 
amount seems used for drinking, except as 
baby food. The surveys show, however, that 
close to 60 per cent of the fresh milk is used 
as drink.” 
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Dr. SPENCER brought out as an important 
question whether the flaver of canned milk was 
susceptible of improvement sufficiently to make 
it acceptable for general use in the home. In 
this connection he reported, however, that sev- 
eral authorities in the dairy chemistry field 
had expressed doubt as to such a possibility. 
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Among the reasons for their use of canned 
milk advanced by housewives with greatest fre- 
quency, he named “lower cost”, “like it better”, 
and “convenience”. But he went on to state 
that there can be no doubt that the primary 
teason for use of the canned product by city 
People is its relative cheapness as compared 
with fresh milk. This fact, he said, is clearly 
demonstrated by analysis of records of store 
sales of fresh milk, cream and canned milk in 
he New York City area. 
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Among other thought-provoking conclusions, 
Dr. SPENCER left with his hearers—virtually 
all representatives of or closely allied with the 








NT eld of fluid milk distribution—the recommen- 

7a lation that the competitive position of fluid milk 
teurizati@roducers and dealers is possible of’ material 
ed by El 


mprovement by the institution of aggressive and 
Wisely-directed efforts in the direction of whit- 
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tling down the costs of producing and distribut- 
ing their products. 

To summarize in brief, Dr. SPENCER demon- 
strates that evaporated milk does in fact compete 
with the fresh product, though showing that its 
consumption still is small in comparison to the 
total consumption of fluid milk. Nevertheless 
he stresses his absolute conviction that if, as a 
result of fixing the country price of fluid milk 
too high in relation to condensary prices, or as 
a result of inefficiency in fluid distribution, the 
retail prices of fresh milk get too far out of 
line with those of evaporated, it will be just too 
bad for the fluid milk producers. It is, he believes, 
sheer nonsense for anyone to hold that evap- 
orated milk does not compete at all with the 
fresh product, or that it is no more a competitor 
than soda-pop, beer or vegetables. 

Dr. SPENCER’s paper, now in process of elab- 
oration on the basis of results of later studies 
along the same lines, will shortly be publicly 
issued in its revised form. The facts presented 
in and the lessons to be drawn from these 
considerations are worthy of the closest dairy 


industry scrutiny. 
— oe 


NOYES CONDEMNS “HALF-TRUTHS” 


Commissioner Holton V. 
partment of Agriculture and Markets told a 
WGY Farm Forum audience January 19th that 
he has no patience with public officials seeking 
personal exploitation through the 
milk. He said that every time 


Noyes of the De- 


medium of 
necessary price 
increases occurred in recent months some public 
officials have seized upon the fact to attack the 
entire industry. 

“Whenever this happens,” he continued in part, 
“the ultimate result is only to increase consumer 
resistance. * ** There is probably no other agri- 
cultural commodity which lends itself so easily 
as milk to the devices of public officials inter- 
ested in publicity and personal exploitation. I 
make no defense of the price charged by Metro- 
politan dealers. I do say however, that the 
farmer is entitled to at least six cents per quart 
for his milk sold in fluid form, and the dealer 
is entitled to a fair profit.*** The more mis- 
representation, half truth and deliberate mis- 
statement given to the public, the less likelihood 
of the farmer receiving a fair return which is 
his due.” 


——__ 9 — 


DEATH OF ERNST NICKEL 


Funeral services for Ernst Nickel, a life- 
long resident of Pittsburgh, Pa., who died 
Friday, January 12, 1940, were held Monday 
at 2.30 P.M. at Samson’s Mortuary, Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Nickel was a member of the German 
Evangelical Protestant Smithfield Church and 
had served as secretary for thirty-seven years. 
The greater part of his life was spent in the 
glass business, being an official of the United 
States Glass Co. for many years. During the 
past twelve years. Mr. Nickel was treasurer of 
the Otto Milk Co., of 24th and Smallman Sts. 

He was a member of the Masonic Order, be- 
longing to the Geter C. Shidle Lodge. 

Mr. Nickel is survived by his widow, Anna 
Barun Nickel; a daughter, Mrs. Brown Fulton; 
and two sons, Ernst R. and Frederick M. Nickel. 
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~ “You have already demonstrated one way in milk audit for improving quality, building, ethics _ 
} : er: atter of V 
Big Attendance at Dayton which yoR and this association can cooperate of the industry, and for bringing greater income = sain : 
(Continued from Page 3) with the state. You have presented a construc- to the farmer producer. County es -H bet up i 
eral welfare, the sooner we will all have endur- tive and conclusive recommendation regarding Dairy Clubs, Departments of Vocationa _eiients a ur 
ing prosperity. the establishment of a dairy section in the Culture — ag < ogg a gy —a hasable fc 
Dep machinery for mater wie 
“T believe 1940 presents a real challenge and Bureau of Markets of the Ohio ot mami / on ol on Te buildi - breeding, feeding and’. "" a 
a real opportunity for the dairy industry and I Agriculture. I hope your recommendations may — 2SS1Stance anne ected 4b iG S isi ralues at 
sincerely believe. that the trade associations— ¢ approached fairly, if not accepted, by those management programs directed fo making Caimore choic 
local, state and national—present the best med- "€SPonsible for that phase of the State govern- remenens gre aesagg erg a ion th 
nig me ate ment of Ohio. “Educational activities can be carried on inf%ood value 


ium not only to protect our interests and raise . re pmagp “1. - | 
the plane of ethics, but also to coordinate and “You are near your state government and Cooperation with Dairy Councils, and Safety andi spite o' 


make articulate the united thinking on these you are near your municipal governments. You Health oe ae ee ahr eatagh CONES er the 
broader problems of human relations and to should get acquainted with your congressman. ao aged ol na products and greater salety™)roducts. 
influence and direct them along intelligent and You should explain to them and to others in the Es oe mastry. ap J “Future 
constructive lines. federal government what sound policies are “Cooperation: with the Ohio State GrangeBjosely allie 
upon your business and your community. The the Farm Bureau Federation, Producer Cooperafkuch educa 
congressmen want to know this and know it tives and the Ohio Milk Producers Association—&oods for 
from you — not from some intermediary or definitely offers opportunity for positive buildingMrovided i 
lobbyist. Organized methods may be used to of programs for mutual benefit. ariable, i 
aid you and others in accomplishing this better “Tnter- industry problems can be met by edu- = prese 
planned. When it is concluded I sincerely hope understanding. This and other associations fur- cational activity carried on through bulletins, 1 ational 
we will all have had our thinking stimulated "sh a good vehicle for that purpose. This is a news letters, conventions and other programpnd  printe 
and have a better understanding of the problems good year to accomplish it. This is a year activities with which association members are ; 
ahead, will be awake to the challenges and op- election when candidates for state and fed- familiar. 
portunities of 1940 and be ready to do some- eral office are more receptive to information. 
thing constructive about them. Only as we do “This year, without doubt, the industry, / ; ? ae “Housew 
this, can we hope to progress as an industry through its organizations will again conduct During the afternoon sessions Mrs. Wilbutfional prog 
and fulfill our vital responsibility to public what is called a program of information for |. Fribley of thhe Chicago Housewives League ies, but th 
health.” ; ; : Congressional candidates. This program is de- made an interesting address from the viewsmpaties part 
W. A. Wentworth’s Address signed solely = ooyunint Prospective congress- point of the housewife toward the handlers of ally 1 
“Building Better Government Relations”, was ™en with the industry in his district and the . a= ae pbility anc 
. ¢ ; influence upon it of certain legislation and ad- dairy products and toward dairy products them§ndustry t 
the subject of the next address given by W. A. ministration activities. selves. By answering many of the questions pulfgpi housew 
Wentworth of the Public Relations Depart- “If you will become more active, using the by Mrs. Fribley may possibly be found the hey are 


ee ? ommunitit 
answer to building better relations between 


“This we can do by promptly adopting and 
carrying through a constructive and intelligent 
association program, to turn what appear to be 
stumbling blocks into stepping stones. It is to 
this end that our convention program has been 


The Housewives’ Viewpoint Explained 


ment of The Borden Company. Being constantly organizations to help you and to coordinate the . 
i ose : rj -gislative and iticz work, I feel that a better relationship between : Boe . gpoe groups 
n cl rst touch with legislative and political gg 1 this ind sei » hs ° and th dairy products distributors and the housewivesfor the pu 
trends in Washington, he handled his subject YOU and this industry on one hand and the : ‘ =: rest and 
capably and in detail owe delew toniien government on the other will be accomplished buying psychology. In part she said: inrest anc 
capably and in detail to show the dairy trades to the end that there will be an improved public “Such a comprehensive program, if it is ts Distri 
some of the factors that were influencing their welfare with better income to producers, better make any dent upon the problems of the. in- 
business and he indicated steps to be taken to results for labor, more security for investment, dustry, must be done by group action and 
improve relations between the dairy interests and lower taxes—and consumers will be better organized effort. The Ohio Dairy Products 
served. Association and its affiliated associations offers 
; he i ’ those engaged in the distribution of milk, the 

Among the many acts of legislation which . mnaufacture of butter and ice cream to unite 
directly affected the dairy industry he men- J. C. “Jack” Nisbet, recently appointed secre- 1 that organized effort. Careful committee 


tioned the A.A.A., the Wagner Act, the Wage tary of the Association, addressed the attend- action for guiding the individual efforts of mem- 
’ bers is the final answer to blowing the breath 


and Hour Law, the new Food and Drug Law, ants at the convention on “The Program of the of life into this broad, comprehensive program. 
W.P.A., Relief Agencies, the Federal Trade Ohio Dairy Products Association.” After ex- for 1940.” _ ee 
Commission, thhe F.S.C.C., Reciprocal Trade  plaining the varying relationships between dairy “There seems to be no definite understanding&roducts. 
\greements, and laws enacted by various states. products manufacturers and other groups, he @mong housewives as to just what dairy prod a houw 
ucts are. Butter, cheese and ice cream they—o confer 
know. But are there other products? in normal 
“Many questions asked, regarding even thegnd work | 
worth made specilic recommendations. He “A public relations program starts with the well known products, seem significant on the “A frie; 
said individual employer and his employees. If he assumption that next to price, buying is basedfetween d 
‘This recitation of the activities of the fed- doesn’t get a good word in his defense from his on preferred flavors. How can a homemaketfreat mut 
eral government is given, not so much in criti- ¢mployees, he’s got two strikes on him before tell whether butter is from Sweet or 5 uggestion 
cism as in attempting to present to you the he ever comes to bat with his community public. cream? What is re-worked butter? Is alllmmities, 
difficulties of trying to trim the sails of this Public relations and private actions must be unsalted butter made from sweet cream? ackeroun 
industry to meet the shifting winds of our fed- one and the same thing. . butter is said to be 93 score does that meatfBhey can d 
eral government, especially when those winds “How many employers have ‘educated’ their low water content or just butterfat, and catiBhem both 
come, as they frequently do,’ from several dif- employees on their social benefits as well as butter be purchased by grades; for instance Btatus, if | 
ferent directions at once. their pay check or economic benefits. We re- A, B, C? Does the difference in price betweeBMarge or 
“The government responds to the will of the cently were interested in this array of social uations, . wages — nage goon ane tity, th 
benefit workers in a milk distributing business once wrapped roll mean only the cost of theMbenefited. 
in Ohio. It enjoyed: 1, Social Security, with ¢xtra handling, or is the once wrapped roll lower “] 
benefits against unemployment and old age for grade? Is it true that butter varies in vitaming... 
the worker and his family. 2, Workmen’s Com- content? If butter is artificially colored, why ™ daily 
pensation with medical and hospital care, loss 1s _it not so marked on the package? What te. 
of time, and death caused accidently on the job. information should be on the butter label, other the 
ad . 3, Credit Union that promotes thrift and sav- than the producer’s name, to enable the house-™, deiey 
The public, however, should hay € a more ings, and serves as a protection against usury. Wife to judge good quality butter? 4 -. A 
thorough understanding of what is transpiring 4, Group Insurance with death and total dis- H3;. 


and perhaps you, as a part of the public and abitity benefits at considerable saving. 5, Sick Suggested Consumer Education Methods ng - 
responsible to an extent for the policies of this 7 " 


- ; A ee ; ness, accident, and hospitalization for accident “No intelligent person would say that the stand 
industry, can substantially aid in securing while not on the job. From that start public housewives do not want low priced dairy prod- ibutor 
broader knowledge of what is occurring. relations work which is coordinated through ucts. Every one wants to buy as cheaply as is 
“You can do this as individuals. You can local, state, and national organizations becomes consistent with value, and few housewives feel 
dlo it perhaps more effectively than trade groups an answer to many problems at hand. that dairy products are too expensive. But, k 
such as this association. “Educational activity offers the real chassis for the same expenditure, there are many other ’ ; 
“A policy and the active pursuit of such a upon which an activity program for the industry foods and often it is simply that some othergP"'versity 
policy which will inform the public and the must be built. Such institutions as Ohio State food is preferred. ting tall 
governmental agencies will, without doubt, University with its research and extension wel- As stated before. this fs often due to thegeducation: 
bring about a gradual solution of these problems. come cooperation of sound programs on the bombardment of the housewife, and it is a[e pointed 
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and governmental agencies. 
Nisbet Outlines Association Plans 


In view of these trends toward more and more outlined a program to be followed by the asso- 
regulation by governmental agencies, Mr. Went- ciation. In concluding he said 


majority. Thus far it has been largely influ- 
enced by the will of the farm and the labor 
groups of the population. Whether this is lead- 
ing government and business into insurmount- 
able complications cannot be foreseen at this 
time. 
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r of who gets to her first and what methods 
use to get there. When dairy products 
ip in the price scale beyond ten to fifteen 
a unit, the number of food items pur- 
able for this money increases. This does 
mean there are many with the same food 

at that price, but there is undoubtedly 
choice. The lower the cost, the less com- 
tion there is in the market for the known 
| value of dairy products. Curiously enough, 
spite of this fact, statistics show that the 
ower the income the less is spent for dairy 
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yroducts. 

“Future consumption of dairy products is 
Grangefilosely allied to present-day education, providing 
-oopera-fuch education teaches that dairy products are 





foods for which there is no substitute, and 
yrovided it teaches that they are convenient, 
ariable, interesting and economical. In line 
vith present day trends, may I say that all 








by edu- 








sulletinsMeducational material must be simple, concise, 
programmend printed in good-sized type, because small 
bers aremtype is only filler for the waste basket. Mater- 





il must comg, to be used by the housewife, in 
ither the average book size or card index. 





















ained f cad re 
Will “Housewives are willing to assist in educa- 
VilDUTional programs, prepared by recognized authori- 
; Leaguefities, but they must be assured that all the com- 
le viewsmpatlies participating are both morally and finan- 
ddlers & ially responsible. Of great importance is the 
‘Pbility and willingness of the dairy products 
ts them{Bndustry to understand that the vast majority 
tions putt housewives are busy, happy homemakers. 
und themchey are interested in their families and their 
Seid ommunities and are in no way connected with 
Det Ween. or s which see o be organize shee 
» [mene groups which seem to be organized solely 
IS€WIVESMor the purpose of rabble-rousing, of creating 
mrest and to bait business. 

it is to Distributor-Housewife Cooperation 
Ahn a “MW hat seems to be the great need at present 
Producti’ to create so complete a confidence between 
=: ofa he distributor and housewife that when ques- 


ions of controversies arise, they both will be 
onfident of intelligent, sympathetic understand- 
ng and co-operation, instead of each - group 
ttacking the other. All doors should swing 
wo ways—IN, to admit housewives with prob- 
ems troubling them and OUT, to bring worthy 
epresentatives of distributors to housewives. 
ousewives want to know the story of dairy 
roducts, but they also should be a definite part 
a houusewife-retailer relations group, ready 
) confer and help spreatl educational work 
nm normal times and ready to stand together 
nd work things out in troubled times. 

“A friendly and undergtanding 
tween distributor and housewife can be of 
great mutual benefit. Is it not a reasonable 
uggestion that ditsributors find in their com- 
munities, intelligent homemakers of known 
ackground and personal integrity, with whom 
hey can discuss these many problems affecting 
hem both? If each keeps his or her distinct 
tatus, if when conferences are called, whether 
arge or small, each classification keeps its 
ey. then each can contribute and both are 
enetitec . 
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“Even the most enlightened housewife needs 
tassurance that the industry with which she 








red, whyf.., i.e . 

> What Me“! daily is in reality a part of the general 
‘el. other Me™ munity welfare, that both their interests do 
e houem the same direction, and therefore that 






dairy products industry is willing to co- 
perate, for the best interests of all, wherever 
possible. Housewives are becoming con- 

of the need for this co-operation and 
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ersity gave an extemperaneous and inter- 
sting talk on the subject of “Building Better 
ducational Relations.” Among other things, 
¢ pointed out that great opportunity lies ahead 
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for milk distributors and other manufacturers 
of dairy products to enlist support of educa- 
tional leaders and men engaged in civic affairs. 
He exhorted association members to teach 
others more about the operations of their busi- 
ness, to disseminate facts, break down pre- 
judice, and to assume more responsibility in 
protecting their own interests. 

He encouraged the enlisting of more public 
speaking by prominent leaders who would use 
as their subjects the milk and dairy products 
industries. To sell merits 
services performed by handlers of dairy prod- 
Prof. Stoltz 
in building better educational relationships. 


others on the and 


ucts was strongly emphasized by 


During the luncheon hour Mackin Kelley of 
the Ohio Industrial Commission talked briefly 
on the necessity of promoting more extensive 
safety campaigns to prevent accidents, and pre- 
sented awards to three Ohio dairy products 
firms for excellent achievement along these 
Awards presented to Levring’s 
Dairy in Mansfield, Belle-Vernon in Cleveland, 
and Canton Pure Milk Company in Canton, 
Ohio. 

Dr. Fay LeMeadows made an inspiring ad- 
dress during luncheon that brought rounds of 


lines. were 


applause for his remarks on the great possibili- 
ties that exist today in a world of turmoil for 
business leaders to forge ahead with determin- 
ation and purpose to build greater good-will 
between all groups. His stories were all timely 
and with a distinct Practical 
might have been the subject of his address. 

After Mrs. talk, fol- 
lowed by closest attention by the assemblage, 
Wallace J. Stenhouse spoke on “Sales and Ad- 
vertising of Dairy Products.” 


moral. religion 


Fribley’s which was 


Annual Banquet Successful 


The annual banquet and dance of the Asso- 


ciation was staged at the Biltmore with Mr. 
Hamilton acting as toastmaster, George D. 
Antrim of Dayton co-toastmaster and Count 


Oscar Sedarstrom of Copenhagen, Denmark as 
principal speaker. The music during the dinner 
was furnished by the Bergman Trio, and Mich- 
ael Hauer and his band played for the dance. 
The business meeting of the Association and 
its constituent bodies, which Ohio 
Association of Creamery Owners and Man- 
agers, the Ohio Milk Distributors and the 
Ohio Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers, 


include the 


continued on Wednesday, January 23rd. 
Officers Elected 


The three subsidiary groups elected their offi- 


was 


cials for the ensuing year as follows: 

J. T. Satchwell of Cincinnati elected 
president of the Ohio Association of Creamery 
Owners and Managers to succeed A. L. Kruse. 
Wm. F. Funke, also of Cincinnati, was elected 
president of the Ohio Milk Distributors’ Asso- 
ciation, succeeding Dr. R. C. Roueche of Cleve- 
land. K. R. Conner of Coshocton succeeds 
Henry Townsend as president of the Ohio 
Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers. 

Officers of the Ohio Dairy Products Associ- 
ation itself will be chosen when the Board 
meets in Columbus in May. 


was 


Coming Events 


Feb. 6-9—DAIRY TECHNOLOGY CONFERENCE, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. Prof. RK. B. 
Stoltz, Chairman of Dairy Department. 


Feb. 17-8—OKLAHOMA ASSOCIATION OF ICE 
oO MANUFACTURERS AND MILK DIS- 
TRIBUTORS, Annual Convention, Mayo Hotel, 
Tulsa, Okla. Secretary, J. I. Keith, Stillwater, 
Okla. 


Feb. 19-24—ANNUAL DAIRY INDUSTRY WEEK, 
Dairy Industry Department, lowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. Prof. C. A. Iverson, Head of De- 
partment. 


February—Tentative plans made to meet in February 
—GEORGIA DAIRY ASSOCIATION. Secretary, C. 
M. MeMillan, 1101 Standard Bide., Atlanta, Ga. 
Definite dates and place of meeting to come. 


Feb. 26-Mar. 2—INSTITUTE OF DAIRYING, State 
College of Washington, Pullman, Wash. Director, 
Dr. H. A. Bendixen, Associate Prof. of Dairy 
Husbandry. 


Mar. 4-8—MICHIGAN ALLIED DAIRY ASSOCIA- 
TION. Convention at Hotel Pantlind, Grand Rapids. 
Exhibit of machinery and equipment in Civie Audi- 
torium, Secretary, L. N. Francke, Lansing. 


Mar. 12-14—ANNUAL DAIRY MANUFACTURERS’ 
CONFERENCE, Department of Dairy Industry, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. Prof. H. C. 
Jackson, Head of Department. 


Mar. 12-15—ICE CREAM SHORT COURSE, Depart- 
ment of Dairy Industry, University of Illinois Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Urbana, Ill. Prof. H. A. 
Ruehe, Head of Department. 


Mar. 13—DAIRY PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION OF 
KENTUCK Y—tentative date—Louisville, Ky. Sec- 
retary, F. C. Wright, 554 South Third St., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


Mar. 14—DAIRY INDUSTRIES SUPPLY ASSOCIA- 
TION Annual Meeting, Pennsylvania Hotel, New 
York City. Secretary, Roberts Everett, 232 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. 

Mar. 18-22—DAIRY INDUSTRY WEEK, Department 
of Dairy Industry, South. Dakota State College, 
Brookings, 8S. D. Prof. H. D. Jacobsen, Assistant 
Head of Department. 


Mar. 26-27—NATIONAL CREAMERY BUTTERMAK- 


ERS’ ASSOCIATION Annual Convention, Lowry 
Hotel, St. Paul, Minn. Secretary, Prof. A. W. 
Rudnick, Ames, Iowa, 

June 24-27—AMERICAN DAIRY SCIENCE ASSO- 


CIATION, Purdue University, West Lafayette, Ind. 
Secretary-Treasurer, R. B. Stoltz, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 

Oct. 21-26—DAIRY INDUSTRIES EXPOSITION, At- 
lantic City, N. J. Secretary, Roberts Pverett, 232 
Madison Ave., New York City. 

Uct. 21-23—INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MILK DEALERS 33rd Annual Convention, Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. Executive 
Secretary, R. E. Little, 3009 W. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago, Tl. 

Oct. 24-26—INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
ICE CREAM MANUFACTURERS, Annual Conven- 
tion, Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. See- 
retary, R. C. Hibben, Barr Building, Washington, 
dD. C. 


November (3rd week)—MONTANA DAIRY INDUS- 
TRY SHORT COURSE & DAIRY PRODUCTS 
SHOW, Montana State College, Bozeman. Address 


J. A. Nelson, Head of Dairy Industry, State College, 
Bozeman. 


An Interesting Exhibit 





Diamond T Pak-Age-Car Exhibit at 
Dairy Industries BExposition at San 
Charts and fleet photographs featured a presenta- 


last Fall’s 
Francisco. 


tion of low cost in route delivery during the 

week of the Show. These specially designed 

milk delivery unite are said to be finding wide 
application in the dairy industry. 
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Wants and For Sale 


RATES: ‘‘Position Wanted,’’ 50c. All other 
advertisements, $1.00. Limit of 50 words. 
More than 50 words, 2c a word additional. 
Keyed ads care of this publication, lice 

















extra. All payments strictly in advance. 











POSITION WANTED — By an expert 
cheesemaker. Specialize in Philadelphia cream 
cheese, hot and cold pack. Make all kinds of 
spreads. Also specialize in cottage cheese and 
special baker’s chese. Can make all kinds ot 
American cheese. And make recatto out of 
whey. Can come on short notice. Box 2, care 
this publication. 1-B-M 

POSITION WANTED—By creamery man 
with long experience in operating milk plants 
in both Denmark and this country. Have thor- 
ough knowledge of pasteurizing, bottling, butter 
and cheese making and processing cultured milk. 
Also possess own culture for making unexcelled 
buttermilk and sour cream. Can furnish refer- 
ences on request. Box 4, care this publication. 

1-B-M 

POSITION WANTED As manager or 
plant superintendent. Life-time experience in 
the dairy business. Dairy school training. Under- 
stand all the latest methods in handling of milk, 
butter, cheese and ice cream. Can take full 
charge of any size plant and guarantee results. 
Best references. Will go anywhere. Address, 
Paul von Mehren, 2020 Madison Ave., Bur- 
lington, Iowa. 1-B-M 





POSITION WANTED—As manager or as 
assistant manager, in creamery or cheese plant. 
Twenty-live years’ experience in al] dairy prod- 
ucts such as powdered milk, condensed milk 
and all kinds of hard and soft cheese. An ex- 
pert on culture and butter. Can handle men, 
and understand the care of machinery in a plant. 
Also, have a method of neutralizing whey into 
product. Can come after January 15th. Expect 
a reasonable salary or work on commission and 
salary. Box 3, care this publication. 1-B-M 

WANTED—Five or six 
Also stainless steel ¢ 
this publication. 





foot vacuum 
heese vat. Box — 


pan. 
care 


-M-2 





E xperienced operator 


HELP WANTED 
skim roller 


process for human consumption. 
Box 9, « 


care this publication. 1-M-2 


W ANTED—Foreman in 
ling plant—understand refrigeration 
densing—must be able to handle 
7207, care this publication. 


bott- 
con- 
Box 
1-M 


milk 
and 
men. 


country 





WANTED—A practical butter 
lots of experience, who has worked out West 
in butter factories, and who understands test- 
ing, and knows how to make American cheese. 
Permanent position open in plant situated in 
State of New York. Write, giving all particu- 
lars about yourself. Box 5, care this publication. 


1-B-M 


WANTED—A Dairy Technology Graduate 
with some training in or proven feeling for 
mechanical engineering; about thirty; with suc- 
cessful employment record; capable of develop- 
ing a special library relating to dairy industrial 
matters acting as an interpretive go-between 
for an engineering staff on the one hand and 
public health officials on the other, and of 
assisting in the preparation of outstanding semi- 
technical promotive literature by making inter- 
views and collating extant material; prospec- 
tive employer is a substantial organization that 
will consider only man of superior quality; all 
replies will be treated confidentially. Box 6, 
care this publication. 1-B-M 


maker with 


24 


WANTED — Expert buttermaker. Must be 
able to show by past performance that he can 
make high score butter from freshly separated 
cream. Meyer- Zausner, New Holland, Lan- 
caster County, Pa. 1-M 


FOR SALE One deep well “Dorward” 
Pump. Complete with 4 inch drop pipe, rods, 
working barrel, tank, 5-H.P. motor and starter. 
This is the finest pump made. In excellent 
shape—1350 gallons per hour. Sacrifice for 
ogg Probst Dairy, 315 36th St., Beaver 

Falls, Pa. 1-M 


FOR SALE — In 
charges, we offer for sale: One 12-wide 
soak bottle washer, Kumback type, complete 
without motor, $250.00. Also, one 1-ton York 
ice-machine complete with coils, without motor, 
$50.00. _Box 8, care € this publication. 1-M 

FOR | SALE 3roome Centre Creamery at 
Gilboa, N. Y. It is closed now, but a moderate 
amount of milk could be had for making Italian 
or other types of cheese. Brown Creameries, 
Inc., 330 Greenwich St., New York City. 1-M 


REN T—Office and cooler space avail- 
able on first floor of a modern, up-to-date cold 
storage plant located in Chicago. Box ae care 
this publics ation. f 


FOR SAL E Cream Bottles 
pints and half-pints, all in one name. 
1 to 1,000 gross. Glendale 
wood, N. J. 


FOR SAIT.-F—Have up to 
Grade “B” milk daily to sell for manufacturing 
purposes. Milk is New York City approved. 
Box 10, « care this publication. iM 





order to pay storage 
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312.70 compare with such items for November 
of $269,908.68. After the deductions, there was 
a balance of $8,061,302.70 in the pool. To this 
the Market Administrator added the balance in 
the reserve fund amounting to $166,184.09. The 
reserve for January, as required by the orders, 
amounting to $178,458.84, which the 
trator is holding to provide for contingency 
of errors in reports and payments or 
quencies in payments by handlers. 


Sheffield December Return 

Sheffeld Farms Co., Inc., announced it 
will pay members of the Sheffield Co-operative 
Producers’ return of $2.16 éor 
3.5 per cent milk delivered during December. 
Authorized deductions of “ec for 
dues and %c for state publicity tax reduces 
the net cash price to producers to $2.15. This 
latter compares with a net cash figure of $2.28 
for November and a net cash price of $1.985 


adminis- 


delin- 


has 


Association a 


association 


for December, 1938. These basic prices apply 
in the 201-210 mile zone. 


League December Pool Price 


The Dairymen’s League Cooperative Associa 
tion average net paid pool return to producer 
for December was $2.16 per 100 Ibs. for 3.5 per 
cent milk in the 201-210 mile freight zone 
The comparable November figure was $2.2) 
and that for December, 1938 was $2.01. This 
figure includes an average city and location plu 
differential of 5c. Grade A premiums wher¢ 
earned are in addition. The figures include al 
deductions for Certificates of Indebtedness ani 
service charges. 


December Milk Receipts 
NEW YORK METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail & Truck 
40-Qt. Cans- 
Cream Cc 
119,632 


114,953 


December, 193 3,079,790 
December, 1938 3,1 705 
November, 1929 3,046,203 114,915 
November, 1938 3.133.102 109,846 
Totals, 1939 37,612,110 1,583,463 71,61 
Totals. 1938 37,526 1.486,434 409,304 


PHILADELPHIA METROPOLITAN AREA 


Receipts Rail & Tru 
~~ Cans 


1939 
1938 
1939 
1938 


December 
December 
November, 
November, 
Totals, 1939 


_Totals, 1938 


BOSTON METROPOLITAN AREA 


Receipts Rail & Tru 
_— 40-Qt. Cans 
Milk Cream 
December, 1939 469.730 43,010 
December, 1938 $84,502 39,921 
November, 1939 486.301 44,596 
November, 1938 $91,826 44,067 
Totals, 1939 5,848,994 555,106 
Totals, 1938 5.713.975 558,802 
ee _ 


MRS. T. H. McINNERNEY DIES 


En route to California by train, accompanied 
Mrs. T. H. Mcln 
stricken and 


by her niece and a nurse, 
nerney of Greenwich, 
died January 25 on the Broadway Limited. 
Mrs. MclInnerney wife of Thomas 
H. MclInnerney, president of National Dain 
Products Corporation. She was a member 6 
the board of directors of the National Orches 
tral Association, a member of the Women’ 
Roosevelt Memorial Association and the Amer 


ican Museum of Natural History. 


PLAN MILK PLANT ADDITION 


Conn., was 


was the 


Endicott, N. Y—The Magic Ice and Mili 
Co. has awarded contracts 
an addition to its milk products plant to cos 
$40,000 or more with equipment. 


for construction ¢ 





BETTER KEEPING 


175 FRANKLIN ST., NEW YORK 





MORE PROTECTION 
REGENT CREAMED 
COTTAGE CHEESE 


Made Under ULTRA-VIOLET RAYS From PASTEURIZED MILK 
From TUBERCULIN TESTED COWS 


BETTER LOOKING 


MEYER ZAUSNER 


WITH ...-. 


BETTER TASTING 


NEW HOLLAND, LANCASTER CO., PA. 
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